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Despite  changes  in 
LAPD  hiring  practices, 
uniformity  still  rules 


The  more  things  change,  the  more 
tilings  seem  to  stay  the  same. 

That  familiar  adage  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  findings  of  a two-year  study 
by  the  Claremont  [Calif.]  Graduate 
School,  released  last  month,  which 
examined  the  impact  of  a landmark 
1979  affirmative-action  ruling  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  The 
study  found  that  while  the  LAPD  has 
recruited  unprecedented  numbers  of 
blacks.  Latinos  and  women  to  the  force 
in  the  past  decade,  members  of  the 
agency  still  think  and  act  with  remark- 
able uniformity. 

The  LAPD  entered  into  a consent 
decree  in  1981  in  an  effort  to  comply 
with  the  decision  in  Fanchon  Blake  v. 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  which  called 
for  appointing  Hispanics  and  blacks  to 
45  percent  of  all  entry-level  positions 
until  the  numbers  of  black  and  Hispan- 
ics in  the  department  reached  the  pro- 
portion of  blacks  and  Hispanics  in  the 
general  labor  force  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  and  appointing  women  to  25  per- 
cent of  all  positions  until  20  percent  of 
all  LAPD  employees  are  women.  The 
decision  also  forced  the  department  to 
change  height  and  weight  requirements 
that  adversely  affected  both  women 
and  Hispanics. 

The  study’s  director.  Prof.  George 
Felkenes,  surveyed  more  than  1,000 
LAPD  officers  to  see  whether  the 
demographic  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment since  Fanchon  had  any  effect  on 
the  officers’  views  of  their  lives,  jobs 
and  ideals  — regardless  of  their  sex  or 
race  — and  whether  the  influx  of  mi- 
norities and  women  had  had  any  effect 
on  police  performance.  The  study, 
undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  Los 
Angeles  police  officials,  found  very 
little  differences  between  the  officers, 
regardless  of  gender  or  ethnic  group, 
said  Felkenes. 

Policing  Shapes  the  Individual 

“A  very  important  finding  of  the 
study  is  that  when  people  are  brought 
into  police  departments,  the  departments 
shape  them  to  what  they  want.  Cer- 
tainly the  LAPD  does... and  every  other 
one  does,  too,”  Felkenes  told  LEN.  A 
long-held  theory  about  the  effects  of 
bringing  more  minorities  and  females 
into  police  agencies  argued  that  it  might 
“change  their  perception  of  what  their 
job  is,"  he  added. 


“We  did  not  find  any  of  this,”  Felk- 
enes asserted.  “The  police  administra- 
tion, through  training,  shapes  the  kind 
of  individual  it  wants,  and  I think  this 
study  clearly  shows  that  the  attitudes  of 
minorities  and  females  are  absolutely 
no  different  than  those  of  white,  male 
Caucasian  officers.  That  is  clear.” 

Felkenes  said  he  found  little  impact 
from  the  infusion  of  diverse  groups  of 
police  officers  on  the  management  of 
the  LAPD.  “Many  people  in  police  work 
said  that  [bringing  more  minorities  and 
women  onto  the  force]  cuts  down  on 
efficiency;  we  didn’t  find  any  of  that," 
said  Felkenes.  There  were  no  notice- 
able increases  in  sick  time,  complaints 
from  the  public  or  on-the-job  injuries 
since  the  department  began  bringing 
more  minorities  and  women  on  board, 
he  noted. 

Using  a psychological  scale  known 
as  the  Niederhoffer  Police  Cynicism 
Index  to  measure  police  attitudes,  Felk- 
enes said  the  study  shows  that  females 
and  minorities  think  similarly  to  white 
officers.  “They  still  hate  newspaper 
reporters,  they  have  really  a neutral 
attitude  toward  the  public  and  how  they 
perceive  their  relationships  with  the 
public,”  said  Felkenes,  adding  that  a 
familiar  refrain  heard  among  police 
officers  is:  “The  public  doesn’t  like 
them;  it  considers  them  an  enemy.” 

Money  and  Security 

The  study  also  found  that  a very 
high  percentage  of  females  go  into 
police  work  “solely  for  the  money." 
For  males,  police  work  is  seen  as  a 
“stepping  stone”  to  some  higher  aspira- 
tions, Felkenes  noted.  Job  security 
ranked  high  on  the  reasons  for  entering 
police  work  given  by  white  males,  he 
added. 

Other  findings  noted  in  the  study 
include: 

H The  LAPD  has  met  its  goal  of 
hiring  sufficient  numbers  of  blacks  to 
equal  10.9  percent  of  all  sworn  person- 
nel, but  falls  short  of  its  goals  for  fe- 
males and  Hispanics  of  20  percent  and 
24.6  percent  by  approximately  8 per- 
cent and  4 percent,  respectively.  But 
the  report  added  it  is  "reasonable  to 
believe”  that  the  consent-decree  goals 
for  these  groups  will  be  met.  Academy 
representation  for  both  Hispanics  and 
females  has  increased,  the  report  noted. 
Continued  on  Page  13 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"He  came  in  here  at  a very 
difficult  time,  and  they  treated  him 
like  a bastard  child  from  the  day 
he  arrived  in  town." 

— Dallas  County  Commissioner  John  Wiley  Price,  in 
praise  of  Dallas  Police  Chief  Mack  M.  Vines,  who  was 
dismissed  for  allegedly  perjuring  himself.  (11:1) 


Chiefs'  heads  roll 


Louisville  Chief  Dotson  is  sacked  as 
panel  upholds  spouse-abuse  charges 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Mayor  Jerry  Abram- 
son removed  Richard  Dotson  as  Police 
Chief  on  Aug.  3 1 after  a police  advisory 
committee  concurred  with  allegations 
that  Dotson  had  verbally  and  physi- 
cally abused  two  former  wives  and  had 
engaged  in  verbal  abuse  and  sexual 
harassment  toward  female  employees 
of  the  Police  Department. 

Abramson  demoted  Dotson  to  his 
Civil  Service  rank  of  captain  in  the 
department’s  community  development 
unit  and  Dotson  has  accepted  that  posi- 
tion, said  Louisville  police  spokesman 
Sgt.  Carl  Yates.  Dotson's  police  pow- 
ers remain  suspended  pending  the  re- 
sults of  a psychological  evaluation 
ordered  by  Abramson,  Yates  added. 

Col.  John  Aubrey,  who  was  named 
as  acting  chief  after  Dotson’s  suspen- 
sion in  July,  will  continue  in  that  capac- 
ity until  a replacement  for  Dotson  is 
found,  said  Kathleen  Partlow,  a spokes- 
woman for  the  Mayor. 

Dotson’s  demotion  could  affect  his 
current  standing  as  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  The  association's 
executive  director,  Dan  Rosenblatt,  said 
current  LACP  president  Charles  Gruber, 
the  Police  Chief  of  Elgin,  111  .,  is  review- 
ing the  effect  of  Dotson’s  demotion  on 
his  LACP  vice  presidency.  The  IACP’s 
by-laws  call  for  a three-member  panel 
of  the  organization’s  executive  com- 


Richard  Dotson 


Seat  on  IACP  board  now  in  doubt 
mittee  to  review  situations  that  result  in 
the  demotion  of  police  chiefs  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  executive 
committee. 

Rosenblatt  told  LEN  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  would  probably  make  a 
recommendation  concerning  Dotson 
during  the  IACP  annual  meeting  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  next  month. 

“The  second  element  in  all  of  this  is 
that,  as  a sitting  vice  president,  [Dot- 


son] would  have  to  present  his  creden 
tials  to  the  nominating  committee  ii 
Tulsa.  To  qualify  to  serve  on  the  boart 
of  officers,  among  other  things,  yot 
have  to  be  regularly  engaged  in  active 
police  service  as  the  operating  chie 
executive  of  a police  agency . Those  an 
the  credentials  that  an  individual  woulc 
have  to  present  to  the  nominatirij 
committee  to  qualify  to  serve  on  thi 
board,"  Rosenblatt  told  LEN. 

Dotson’s  demotion  would  appear  t< 
disqualify  him  from  holding  future 
executive-level  posts  within  the  IACP 
The  rank  of  captain  or  above  allows  foi 
“active  membership”  in  IACP,  but  doe? 
not  qualify  individuals  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors,  Rosenblatt  said . 

The  12-member  Police  Administra- 
tion Advisory  Committee  in  Louisville 
found  corroborative  evidence  to  up- 
hold its  finding  that  Dotson’s  “failure 
of  good  behavior  either  during  or  out- 
side of  duty  hours"  was  of  such  a nature 
“that  it  [caused]  discredit  to  the  agency 
or  the  office.”  The  panel  found  that 
Dotson  had  been  physically  and  ver- 
bally abusive  to  his  second  wife,  Patri- 
cia Dotson,  between  1982  and  1988, 
sustaining  a pattern  of  abuse  that  had 
occurred  during  Dotson’s  first  marriage 
to  Martha  Jeffries  from  1962  to  1973 
The  panel  also  found  that  Dotson  had 
engaged  in  verbal  abuse  and  harass- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Supporters  cry  ’foul’  as  perjury  rap 
leads  to  ouster  of  Vines  in  Dallas 


Dallas  Police  Chief  Mack  Vines 
was  fired  by  City  Manager  Jan  Hart  on 
Sept.  12  after  a Dallas  County  grand 
jury  indicted  him  on  one  misdemeanor 
petjury  count  alleging  that  Vines  lied 
during  testimony  he  gave  last  month  to 
a special  panel  reviewing  an  internal 
police  investigation  of  a Dallas  officer 
who  fatally  shot  an  unarmed  man  in 
1989. 

Dallas  County  District  Attorney  John 
Vance  on  Aug.  29  had  filed  seven 
counts  of  aggravated  petjury  — all 
third-degree  felonies  — each  of  which 
could  have  resulted  in  a 10-year  prison 
term  and  a fine  of  $10,000.  Vance  had 
said  that  Vines  had  made  a “blatant 
and  deliberate  attempt"  to  “subvert" 
the  findings  of  the  three-member  panel 
charged  with  reviewing  the  actions 
that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  police  officer 
Patrick  LeMaire  in  1989. 

Vines  now  faces  a maximum  penalty 
of  one  year  in  jail  and  a $2,000  fine  if 
convicted  on  the  misdemeanor  petjury 
charge. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Ted 
Steinke  told  LEN  that  Vines  would 
appear  at  a hearing  before  District 
Court  Judge  Joe  Kendall  on  Sept.  14, 
where  he  said  he  expected  Vines’ 
attorneys  to  file  a motion  to  quash  the 
indictment.  No  trial  date  for  Vines  has 


yet  been  set,  Steinke  said. 

In  a statement.  Vines,  who  is 
president  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  (PERF),  vowed  to 
fight  the  charge  and  clear  his  name, 
saying  he  was  "surprised  and  saddened 
by  the  precipitous  action"  taken  by 
Hart. 

“I  plan  to  continue  to  fight  the 
mi  nor- league  charge  returned  by  the 
grand  jury,”  said  Vines.  “Although  I 
recognize  that  many  people  view  the 
no-bills  issued  on  the  seven  felony 
charges  as  a victory,  I am  not  content 
to  be  complacent  about  even  one 
misdemeanor  charge.  I want  to  thank 
the  many  Dallas  citizens  with  whom  I 
have  worked  over  the  last  two  years  to 
create  a new  spirit  and  a new  direction 
in  the  Dallas  Police  Department." 

Vines’  spokeswoman,  Lisa 
Lemaster,  told  LEN  that  Vines  had  no 
further  comment  and  was  not  accepting 
requests  for  interviews. 

Hart  said  that  Assistant  Chief  Sam 
Gonzales,  whom  she  named  as  acting 
chief  on  Aug.  29,  would  remain  in  that 
role  until  a successor  to  Vines  is  found. 
Gonzales  had  replaced  Assistant  Chief 
W.R.  Rollins,  who  Hart  had  named 
acting  chief  after  Vines  began  a paid 
suspension  on  Aug.  3. 

Vines,  52,  had  been  the  police  chief 


in  Cape  Coral,  Fla,  when  he  was  named 
chief  of  the  2,472 -officer  Dallas  force 
in  late  1988  by  then-City  Manager 
Richard  Knight,  who  bowed  to  public 
pressure  to  appoint  an  outsider  to  head 
a police  force  whose  relations  with  the 
city’s  minority  community  were  frayed 
after  a series  of  controversial  police 
shootings.  Vines’  supporters  credited 
him  with  restoring  public  confidence 
in  the  Police  Department,  and  giving 
minority  officers  more  visibility  and 
increased  promotional  opportunities. 

The  indictment  stemmed  from 
testimony  Vines  gave  to  a panel 
investigating  the  controversial  dismissal 
of  LeMaire,  who  shot  and  killed  an 
unarmed  Mexican  national  on  June  27, 
1989.  On  July  14  of  last  year,  Vines, 
citing  violations  of  the  department’s 
deadly  force  policy,  fired  the  officer, 
who  had  maintained  he  was  acting  in 
self-defense.  LeMaire  was  subsequently 
ordered  reinstated  by  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Gail  Dickinson,  and  Hart 
appointed  the  panel  to  review  the  Police 
Department’s  handling  of  the  case  and 
the  internal  affairs  procedures  that  led 
to  LeMaire’s  firing.  LeMaire  did  not 
return  to  active  duty  with  the  Police 
Department. 

Some  of  Vines’  biggest  supporters 
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Northeast 


DELAWARE  — Newark  police  say 
Ihey’li  intensify  efforts  to  stop  underage 
drinking  as  students  return  to  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Police  plan 
additional  foot  patrols  and  the  use  of 
sobriety  checkpoints. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Chandra  Shealey.  a 19-year-old  Howard 
University  student,  says  she  will  file  a 
complaint  accusing  a plainclothes  police 
oincer  of  chasing,  tackling  and  kicking 
her  during  an  arrest  for  jaywalking  last 
month. 

MAINE  — Fewer  tourists  at  Old  Orchard 
Beach  prompted  police  to  reduce 
weekend  patrols  in  late  August  from 
16  to  8 officers  until  the  season's  end. 
Police  expected  to  save  $10,000  by 
Labor  Day 

State  police  last  month  unveiled  25 
video  cameras  that  will  be  used  to  tape 
drunken-driving  suspects  stopped  for 
sobriety  tests.  Police  hope  that  evidence 
generated  by  the  cameras,  which  were 
suggested  by  the  state  chapter  of  Mothers 
Against  Drunken  Driving,  will  lead  to 
more  DWI  convictions. 

MARYLAND — The  Riverdale  Town 
Council  has  upheld  the  dismissal  of 
■*01106  Chief  Alfred  T.  Barcenas, 

> ncluding  that  the  chief  was  “guilty 

> inefficiency,  nonfeasance  and 
mil  feasance.”  The  council  found  that 
the  chief  allowed  officers  who  had  not 
completed  firearms  training  to  carry 
unloi.  led  or  toy  weapons.  The  council 
also  si  d Barcenas  had  failed  to  perform 
adequate  background  checks  on  officers 
hired  since  1987.  Barcenas  was  faulted 
for  failing  to  discipline  an  officer  who 
engaged  in  a 1 10-mile-per-hour  chase 
of  a man  suspected  of  failing  to  pay  a 
restaurant  check. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  Mayor 
Raymond  Flynn  says  police  security 
will  be  beefed  up  at  specific  schools 
around  the  city  to  target  drugs  and 
guns. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  National 
Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws  says  the  state’s  1989 
marijuana  crop  had  a street  value  of 
$212  million  — equal  to  the  slate’s 
entire  agricultural  output.  State 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Stephen 
Taylor  retorted:  “I  think  they’ve  been 
smoking  too  much  of  it.” 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  city  of  Newark 
last  month  launched  Operation  Clean 
Sweep,  a $250,000  program  to  rid  public 
housing  of  drugs  and  unauthorized 
visitors.  Thirty  police  officers  were 
among  those  conducting  door-to-door 
searches  in  the  Stella  Wright  Homes. 

More  than  3,000  police  officers  from 
four  states  r Jlied  in  Teaneck  in  support 
of  a wh  te  officer  who  is  under 
investigat’ in  for  shooting  a black  teen- 
ager in  Apiil.  Demonstrators  accused 
state  authorities,  including  Attorney 
General  Robert  Del  Tufo,  of  using 
Officer  G iry  Spath  as  a “pawn  in  a 
political  c .ess  game”  by  ordering  a 
second  grand  jury  to  investigate  the 
shooting  of  Phillip  Panned 


NEW  YORK  — Thirty-two  illegal  guns 
were  turned  in  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  a New  York  City  amnesty 
program  that  began  Aug.  6.  The  program 
offers  owners  of  illegal  weapons 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  handing 
over  their  guns.  A similar  amnesty 
offer  in  June  1989  recovered  seven 
illegal  guns. 

Officials  of  New  York  City’s  taxicab 
industry  have  called  on  city  officials  to 
set  up  a task  force  to  probe  a wave  of 
violence  that  has  left  21  livery  drivers 
dead  since  January. 

An  unidentified  30-year-old  woman 
last  month  filed  a $353-million  lawsuit 
claiming  that  the  state  failed  to  protect 
her  from  state  trooper  Robert  Bennett, 
who  was  convicted  in  1989  of  raping 
her  after  pilling  her  car  over  on  Interstate 
87.  The  suit  says  the  slate  knew  of 
Bennett’s  propensity  for  violence. 

Led  by  a surge  in  robberies,  felony 
crime  on  the  New  York  City  subway 
system  was  up  by  17.2  percent  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  and  is 
on  a record-setting  pace.  Robberies 
climbed  by  23.2  percent,  to  a total  of 
4,517  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Transit  Police  recorded  8,982  felonies 
during  that  period,  an  average  of  49.7 
serious  crimes  per  day. 

Buffalo  police  are  investigating  a string 
of  computer-equipment  thefts  involving 
$300,000  worth  of  goods  taken  from 
33  law  firms,  insurance  companies 
and  other  businesses. 

Former  Nassau  County  police  Sgt. 
Edward  Riggs  pleaded  guilty  last  month 
to  fraud,  theft  and  conflict  of  interest 
for  approving  the  purchase  of  27 
substandard  police  cars  in  return  for  a 
$30,000  kickback.  A plea  bargain  will 
ensure  that  Riggs,  48,  does  not  serve 
jail  time.  He  will  be  placed  on  probation 
and  be  required  to  make  restitution, 
and  will  remain  eligible  to  receive  his 
police  pension. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Trial  began  Sep. 

4 for  reputed  organized-crime  figure 
Charles  Porter  and  nine  others.  Porter, 
who  has  been  held  without  bail,  was 
indicted  in  April  on  46  counts  of 
gambling,  extortion  and  drug  trafficking. 
One  of  Porter’s  co-defendants,  Michael 
Tedesco,  pleaded  guilty  to  tax  evasion 
and  conspiring  to  distribute  cocaine,  in 
a plea  bargain  in  which  he  agreed  to 
tell  all  he  knows  about  the  conspiracy 
and  testify  if  necessary 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  state  says  it 
may  not  meet  a Nov.  15  deadline  ordered 
by  a Federal  judge  for  the  building  of 
a 600-bed  prison  and  inmate-intake 
center.  The  $62 .6-million  project  was 
begun  in  March  to  ease  overcrowding 

VERMONT  — A state  appeals  court 
ruled  Aug.  21  that  Michael  Connam, 
45,  was  properly  classified  as  a “career 
offender”  last  year  — the  first  under  a 
new  state  law.  Connam,  who  has  had 
four  drug  convictions  since  1969,  argued 
that  the  classi  fication  denied  him  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

A marijuana- legalization  rally  by  300 
people  in  Burlington  Sept.  3 — at 
which  the  drug  was  smoked  openly  — 
resulted  in  no  arrests.  A police 
spokesman  said  the  justice  system  has 
more  serious  crimes  to  worry  about. 


ALABAMA  — Geronimo  Hill,  28, 
was  captured  after  a 30-hour  search  to 
face  charges  of  shooting  Ardmore  police 
officer  W.B.  Hastings,  56,  Hastings, 
who  was  shot  in  the  face  Aug.  28  while 
trying  to  stop  a car  during  a hunt  for  a 
burglary  suspect,  was  listed  in  serious 
condition. 

ARKANSAS — Barry  Lee  Fairchild,  a 
convicted  murderer,  won  an  1 lth-hour 
stay  of  execution  from  a Federal  appeals 
court  Sept.  3,  as  judges  ordered  an 
examination  of  new  evidence  relating 
to  Fairchild’s  contention  that  former 
Pulaski  County  Sheriff  Tommy 
Robinson,  now  a U.S.  Congressman, 
beat  a confession  out  of  him.  Robinson 
heatedly  denied  the  allegations,  saying, 
“The  rights  of  Barry  Lee  Fairchild 
were  never  violated.”  Fairchild  had 
been  scheduled  to  die  by  lethal  injection 
on  Sept.  4 for  the  1983  rape,  abduction 
and  murder  of  an  Air  Force  nurse. 

LOUISIANA  — The  Bossier  Parish 
Police  Jury  voted  Aug.  22  to  prohibit 
halfway  houses  for  parolees  in  the 
parish.  The  action  was  seen  as  an  effort 
to  thwart  plans  by  the  Bossier  City 
Council  for  a 125-convict  facility. 

State  Police  officials  told  a legislative 
committee  last  month  that  there  is 
little  law  enforcement  can  do  about  the 
estimated  10,000  illegal  video  poker 
machines  in  the  state.  Officials  said 
State  Police  officers  spend  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  time  tracking  the 
difficult-to-detect  gambling  machines. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Lucedale  police  officer 
Keith  Wiltz  was  suspended  last  month 
as  an  investigation  continued  into  a 
botched  drug  raid  at  Oak  Grove  Estates 
Aug.  24.  Police  blamed  an  informant 
tip  for  the  foul-up.  Residents  say  the 
whole  incident  was  racially  motivated. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Stale  prison 
officials  say  the  1989-1990  fiscal  year 
witnessed  a 37-percent  jump  in  the 
number  of  inmates  serving  drug 
sentences  in  the  state,  compared  to  the 
previous  year  Officials  attributed  the 
increase  to  crackdowns  by  police  and 
the  courts. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Columbia 
Police  Chief  Robert  Wilbur  retired 
late  last  month  in  the  face  of  criticism 
over  the  department’s  misplacing  2,000 
parking  tickets  and  purportedly  lax 
policies  on  handling  drunken-driving 
cases.  Wilbur  had  been  on  the  force  for 
34  years. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Knox  County 
Sheriffs  Department  is  investigating 
a security  guard  who  allegedly  “mooned” 
anti-abortion  protesters  outside  an 
abortion  clinic.  The  protesters  said  the 
guard  dropped  his  pants  and  bent  over. 

Ex-Marion  County  Sheriff  Johnny 
Uselton,  52,  pleaded  guilty  to  perjury 
Aug.  27  for  lying  last  year  about  having 
flushed  $20,000  worth  of  cocaine  down 
a toilet.  Uselton,  who  is  currently  serving 
a 5 1 -month  sentence  for  extortion,  will 


be  sentenced  on  the  pequry  charge 
Oct.  29. 

Knox  County  officials  say  gasoline 
thefts  in  August  were  59  percent  above 
the  same  period  in  1989  Heavy  tourist 
traffic  is  said  to  make  the  area  a prime 
target  for  fuel  thieves. 

VIRGINIA  — State  officials  say  arrests 
in  domestic  violence  cases  are  up  in 
many  cities,  due  in  part  to  the  increased 
application  of  a five-year-old  law 
allowing  police  to  make  arrests  for 
assault  and  battery  without  a warrant 
and  without  witnessing  the  crime. 

State  troopers  will  switch  by  November 
from  their  current  38-caliber  revolvers 
to  10mm.  semiautomatic  pistols.  Sgt. 
James  Onley  said  the  state  will  be  the 
first  in  the  nation  to  use  the  high- 
powered  10mm.  weapons. 


ILLINOIS  — The  owner  of  Rock  Island 
Armory  Inc.  and  two  others  were  indicted 
Aug.  29  for  the  illegal  sale  of  148 
“Rambo"-type  M-60  machine  guns. 
The  prosecutor  said  the  weapons  were 
sold  with  false  serial  numbers  and 
papers. 

WLS-TV  in  Chicago  abruptly  went  off 
the  air  Aug.  25  as  police  evacuated  the 
studios  to  search  for  a robber.  A man 
thought  to  be  carrying  a pistol  was 
seen  entering  the  station’s  building 
shoftly  after  a nearby  pizza  restaurant 
was  robbed.  The  station  went  off  the 
air  twice  during  the  day  and  once  in  the 
evening  as  employees  reported  sighting 
someone  in  the  13-story  building.  No 
suspect  was  found. 

The  toll  of  young  children  killed  by 
gunfire  in  Chicago  is  said  to  have  risen 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  as  police 
say  at  least  2 1 area  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  4 and  17  have  been  determined 
to  be  innocent  victims  of  firearms 
violence  in  1990.  Local  hospitals  report 
even  higher  figures  for  the  total  number 
of  child  shooting  victims.  During  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year.  Cook 
County  Hospital’s  Pediatric  Trauma 
Center  is  said  have  recorded  a 15- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  age  16  and  under  who  are 
treated  for  gunshot  wounds.  Hospital 
records  show  a 240-percent  increase  in 
such  cases  between  1987  and  1989. 

INDIANA  — Fort  Wayne  police  have 
ended  an  investigation  of  charges  that 
two  officers  used  Russian  roulette  to 
intimidate  a teen-age  drug  suspect. 
Officials  say  the  investigation’s  focus 
will  be  shifted  to  defending  the  city 
against  a possible  civil  suit  by  the 
boy’s  mother. 

Officials  say  10,000  marijuana  plants 
worth  $10  million  were  destroyed  in  a 
raid  on  a 500-acre  farm.  The  plants 
were  said  to  have  been  hidden  among 
com  crops. 

David  Foster,  57,  and  Danyl  Taylor, 
31,  have  been  charged  with  dealing 
drugs  near  a school  zone.  Vanderburgh 
County  police  say  the  $2  million  in 
methamphetamine  seized  from  Taylor’s 
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home  on  Sept.  1 was  the  secoi 
seizure  in  the  stole. 

KENTUCKY — Todd  Count 
Bobby  Graham  said  1,100  n 
plants  worth  $ 1 million  were 
a raid  last  month.  Two  men 
their  early  20’s,  face  posses 
cultivation  charges. 

Lexington  police  arrested  65  f 
a citywide  sweep  to  round 
suspected  drug  dealers.  Tw 
sweeps  are  said  to  be  plannc 
effort  to  break  a ring  of  drug  | 
on  city  streets. 

Federal  agents  arrested  six  K 
law  enforcement  officers,  in 
the  sheriffs  of  Wolfe,  Lee,  Ow: 
Breathitt  counties,  on  extorti 
drug  conspiracy  charges.  The  s 
named  in  a 42-count  indictment  c 
a conspiracy  to  extort  money  and 
drug  shipments  and  conspiracy  t> 
in  cocaine  and  marijuana  in 
Kentucky 

OHIO  — A judge  shut  down  th 
Oriental  Health  Spa  in  Elyria 
Nov.  2 hearing  after  police  ti 
that  they  found  173  used  cond 
the  spa’s  garbage.  The  spa’s 
Song  Keith,  has  been  charge 
promoting  prostitution  and  i 
activity. 

Toledo  Deputy  Chief  Ronald  Jt 
says  a citywide  teen  curfew  n 
imposed  to  curb  growing  gang  vie 
One  man  died  and  a second  was  I 
shootings  Aug.  26. 

A religious  cult  leader  was  con 
Aug  29  of  killing  a family  of  fii 
burying  them  on  a farm  where  h 
his  followers  lived.  Jeffrey  Luni 
40,  was  convicted  by  a Lake  C 
Common  Pleas  Court  jury  on  cl 
of  aggravated  murder  and  kidna 
in  the  1989  deaths  of  Dennis  A 
his  wife  and  three  daughters.  Lund) 
wife,  Alice,  has  been  sentenced  t 
consecutive  life  terms  for  her  p 
the  murders. 

Robert  T Robinson  has  annoi 
that  he  will  step  down  Sept.  1 
Director  of  the  Youngstown 
University  Police  Department.  Oi 
1,  Robinson  takes  charge  as  Dir 
of  Public  Safety  at  Southern  Meth 
University  in  Dallas. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  stall 
authority  director  said  last  montf 
$100  million  in  bonds  will  be  issu 
October  to  build  jails  in  Mounds' 
Charleston,  and  Braxton  Count 
$46.2-million  prison  would  be  bu 
Fayette  County  to  replace  an  outd 
facility  in  Moundsville. 

Morgantown  police  are  investigi 
five  sexual  assaults  and  attempted  bi 
ins  that  occurred  last  month  neaj 
campus  of  West  Virginia  Univer 
Students  were  advised  to  lock  l 
doors  and  windows. 

A grand  jury  is  continuing  its  prob 
allegations  that  Marion  Cou 
Prosecutor  Monty  Brown  mishani 
victim-restitution  money  and  off< 
cocaine  to  his  staff. 

WISCONSIN — Two  Appleton  po 
officers  were  reprimanded  last  mt 
for  making  sexist  and  anti-homosei 
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posing  as  a kiiler-for-hire. 


remarks.  The  unidentified  officers  were 
leaching  police  science  classes  at  Fox 
Valley  Technical  Institute  at  the  time 
of  the  incidents. 


KANSAS  — Sarina  Harper,  a Dodge 
City  resident  whose  16-year-old  son 
was  beaten  by  East  Side  Posse  gang 
members  at  a dance  last  month,  has 
begun  organizing  a parents'  group  to 
reduce  gangs  and  gang  activity  in  the 
city.  Police  say  they  are  looking  into 
the  gang  problem. 

State  Highway  Patrol  troopers  will  soon 
be  switching  from  .357-Magnum 
revolvers  to  .45-caliber  semiautomatic 
pistols,  according  to  Patrol  Capt  Alvie 
Furbeck.  The  patrol  expects  to  pay 
$250,000  for  425  guns,  holsters  and 
enough  ammunition  for  training. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Ann  police  officer 
Michael  McQueary,  24,  accidentally 
killed  himself  with  his  service  weapon 
Aug.  27  while  getting  ready  to  leave 
home  for  a night  shift. 

Trial  began  Sept.  3 for  State 
Representative  Dewey  Crump  of  St. 
Louis,  who  is  charged  with  selling 
cocaine  and  distributing  amphetamines 
to  an  informant,  as  pan  of  a drug 
conspiracy  dating  to  January  1983. 

St.  Ann  Police  Chief  Bob  Schrader  last 
month  asked  the  City  Council  to  require 
locks  on  guns,  after  a 15-year-old  boy 
injured  two  people  with  his  father’s 
shotgun. 

MONTANA  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  Aug.  28  that  a man  pushing 
a disabled  motorcycle  was  properly 
convicted  of  DWI.  The  court  held  that 
Ronald  Turner  was  in  “actual,  physical 
control"  of  the  vehicle  at  the  time,  as 
the  law  requires. 

NEBRASKA  — More  Omaha  pupils 
may  face  police  action  this  Tall  in 
school  drug  and  / alcohol  cases.  The 
city's  school  district  is  among  a number 
of  jurisdictions  statewide  with  new 
policies  requiring  school  officials  to 
call  in  the  police  in  such  cases. 

The  State  Patrol  has  begun  field-testing 
video  recorders  for  possible  use  against 
drunken  drivers  and  drug  couriers.  A 
patrol  spokesman  said  the  cameras  are 
small  enough  to  be  concealed  behind  a 
car’s  rear-view  mirror. 

Omaha  police  officers  and  Nebraska 
state  troopers  ticketed  87  drivers  in 
two  hours  Aug.  28  for  speeding  on  a 
stretch  of  Interstate  80  in  Omaha,  as  a 
way  of  sending  motorists  a message  to 
slow  down.  Deputy  Police  Chief  J. 
Martin  Crowley  said  Nebraska  risks 
the  loss  of  Federal  highway  funds  if 
speeds  are  not  reduced  on  arterial 
highways. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Corey  Hogenson, 
19,  was  ordered  held  on  $25,000  bail 
last  month  after  he  was  charged  Aug. 
19  with  trying  to  have  a witness  in  a 
drug  case  killed.  While  free  on  bond  on 
the  drug  charge,  Hogenson  allegedly 
tried  to  hire  an  undercover  police  officer 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Police  began 
ticketing  speeders  in  109  school  zones 
statewide  as  classes  resumed  in  early 
September.  Officials  also  said  that 
drivers  who  fail  to  stop  for  pedestrians 
in  crosswalks  will  face  $20  summonses. 


ARIZONA  — Raymond  Kendricks, 
18,  and  Eddie  Meyers,  17,  were  arrested 
Aug.  26  in  the  fatal  shooting  of 
University  of  Arizona  police  Cpl.  Kevin 
Barleycorn,  who  was  killed  while 
responding  to  a call  of  a fight  at  a 
fraternity  party.  Police  say  Barleycorn 
was  accidentally  shot  by  a fellow  officer 
who  was  returning  Meyers’  gunfire. 

Sexual  promiscuity  tied  to  the  increased 
use  of  crack  cocaine  is  being  blamed 
for  a soaring  rate  of  syphilis  cases  in 
the  state  this  year.  Twenty-six  cases 
have  been  recorded  for  every  100,000 
state  residents,  health  officials  say  — 
triple  the  rate  in  1988. 

COLORADO  — A Denver  woman 
saved  herself  by  dialing  911  with  her 
nose  after  an  intruder  tied  her  up,  turned 
on  the  gas  in  her  stove  and  left  a candle 
burning  in  hopes  of  triggering  an 
explosion.  The  unidentified  woman, 
who  was  tied  to  a chair,  was  able  to  tip 
the  chair  over,  grab  the  telephone  with 
her  teeth  and  dial  for  help  with  her 
nose.  She  was  treated  at  a hospital  for 
exposure  to  natural  gas.  No  arrests 
have  been  made. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Carlsbad  Mayor 
Bob  Forrest  has  named  James  Koch  of 
the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Police  Department 
as  the  city’s  new  police  chief.  The 
appointment  requires  City  Council 
approval. 

A three-day  conference  in  Gallup  that 
began  Aug.  29  used  a $200,000 
foundation  grant  to  plan  a regional 
substance-abuse  treatment,  education 
and  prevention  program  for  the  area 
that  includes  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  city  of  Gallup. 

Albuquerque  police  were  ordered  to 
double  up  on  patrol  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  city  last  month,  after  four 
officers  were  injured  and  five  citizens 
were  arrested  in  a brawl. 

Truth  or  Consequences  Police  Chief 
Bradley  Bush  was  fired  Aug.  26  amid 
accusations  of  misconduct  in  office. 
City  Manager  Russell  Peterson,  who 
fired  Bush  after  the  chief  refused  to 
resign,  said  the  dismissal  was  based  on 
several  factors,  including  the  demotion 
of  two  officers  who  had  complained  of 
misconduct  by  Bush.  Peterson  also 
cited  repeated  public  drunkenness  by 
the  chief,  pressure  put  on  officers  to 
dismiss  traffic  tickets,  and  conflict  and 
dissension  within  the  department  which 
Peterson  said  the  chief  promoted  and 
encouraged.  Bush  denied  the  charges 
and  said  he  would  demand  a public 
hearing  to  appeal  the  dismissal.  Sgt. 
Beatrice  Walsmith  was  named  acting 
chief  pending  appointment  of  a 


permanent  successor. 

An  analysis  of  traffic  fatality  records 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  says  there  are  more 
motor  vehicle  deaths  per  capita  in  New 
Mexico  than  in  any  other  state,  and 
more  people  die  in  Interstate  fatalities 
for  every  mile  traveled.  The  analysis, 
conducted  by  USA  Today,  said  that  of 
the  nation's  1,345  counties  with 
Interstate  roads,  San  Miguel  County, 
east  of  Santa  Fe,  had  the  most  fatal 
accidents  for  every  mile  of  travel.  New 
Mexico  was  also  said  to  be  the  second 
deadliest  state  in  terms  of  fatal  accidents 
on  non-Interstate  roads  such  as  local, 
state  and  U.S.  routes.  South  Carolina 
ranked  first  in  that  category.  The  highway 
death  rate  in  New  Mexico  is  said  to  be 
fueled  by  a shortage  of  state  police 
officers,  a vast  amount  of  ground  to 
cover  — 1 1 ,000  miles  of  roads  — and 
an  above-average  rate  of  drunken 
driving.  In  1989,  57  percent  of  New 
Mexico’s  highway  deaths  involved 
alcohol,  compared  to  a 50-percent  figure 
nationwide. 

OKLAHOMA  — Muskogee  city 
employees,  including  police  and 
firefighters,  picketed  City  Hall  Aug. 
20  to  protest  a proposed  two-year,  10- 
percent  pay  increase.  The  municipal 
employees  union  said  it  would  seek 
arbitration  of  the  contract  dispute. 

TEXAS  — Six  people  suspected  of 
running  an  auto-theft  ring  that  stole 
cars  in  El  Paso  and  sold  them  across 
the  border  were  arrested  by  Mexican 
authorities  Aug.  29.  More  than  5,000 
cars  were  stolen  in  El  Paso  last  year, 
and  so  far  this  year  an  average  of  140 
vehicles  per  week  have  fallen  prey  to 
thieves. 

Capitol  Police  Chief  Robert  Williams 
has  been  reassigned  pending  an 
investigation  into  charges  of 
discrimination  against  blacks.  His  panics 
and  women.  The  charges  were  made 
by  the  police  union,  the  NAACP  and 
the  Women’s  Political  Caucus. 

The  first  week  of  classes  in  Dallas 
schools  was  marred  by  two  shootings 
and  a sexual  assault,  but  Dallas 
Independent  School  District  officials 
say  they  recorded  a 40-percent  decrease 
in  crime  compared  to  the  opening  week 
of  school  last  year.  School  security 
chief  Eldridge  Fisher  said  there  were 
fewer  assaults  on  teachers,  robberies 
and  incidents  of  gang  violence.  He 
attributed  the  decline  largely  to  a new 
crime  watch  type  of  program  in  which 
residents  and  merchants  look  out  for 
schoolchildren  and  report  suspicious 


CALIFORNIA  — Off-duty  San 
Francisco  police  Sgt.  Jerry  Lankford 
chased  a bank  robbery  suspect  on  a 
mountain  bike  borrowed  from  a 
messenger,  arresting  the  23-year-old 
suspect  and  recovered  a bag  containing 
$7,924.  Wells  Fargo  says  it  will 
reimburse  the  messenger  for  the  bike, 
which  was  stolen  during  the  arrest. 

Fresno  police  arrested  four  juveniles 
and  confiscated  five  guns  Sept.  3 


following  a four-hour  gang  shooting 
and  robbery  spree  that  killed  one  person 
and  left  nine  wounded.  The  rampage 
reportedly  began  when  police  thwarted 
a gang’s  drive- by  shooting  of  rivals. 


San  Francisco  police  officer  Emily 
Fields  was  suspended  for  up  to  20  days 
last  month  and  told  to  lose  weight  or 
face  dismissal.  The  Police  Commission 
says  Fields  is  65  pounds  overweight. 


Los  Angeles  police  say  owners  of  Roiex 
watches  — luxury  timepieces  that 
command  prices  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $20,000  — are  being  robbed  and 
sometimes  killed  at  an  unusually  high 
rate  lately.  Three  Roiex  owners  have 
been  killed  by  robbers  recently,  police 
say,  and  the  police  division  that  covers 
the  affluent  Westside  section  of  the 
city  dealt  with  49  Roiex  robberies  from 
September  to  July.  Beverly  Hills  has 
reportedly  been  averaging  one  Roiex 
robbery  per  month. 

Bags  containing  decapitated  animals 
and  indications  of  ritual  animal  sacrifice 
were  found  by  hunters  in  Angeles 
National  Forest  in  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff  s Sgt.  Dan  Cox  said  the  animals 
were  "possibly  used  in  a spiritual  ritual 
There’s  no  further  information  or 
suspects." 

A San  Diego  police  crackdown  on 
prostitution  netted  a record  1 05  would- 
be  customers  during  a single  sweep. 
The  police  action,  prompted  by 
complaints  from  business  owners  and 
residents  in  a section  of  East  San  Diego, 
involved  eight  female  police  officers 
who  posed  as  decoys,  and  led  to 
misdemeanor  solicitation  charges 
against  “johns"  rangi  ng  in  age  from  1 7 
to  65.  Previously,  the  greatest  number 
of  people  arrested  during  a single 
operauon  of  this  type  was  88,  according 
to  a police  statement.  The  latest  sweep 
brings  the  number  of  solicitation  arrests 
this  year  to  498. 


HAWAII  — Six  men.  ages  26  to  36. 
were  arrested  in  Honolulu  last  month 
in  the  first  week  of  the  state's  new 
“john"  law  that  makes  it  a misdemeanor 
to  solicit,  engage  in,  or  receive  sex  for 
money.  A first  offense  carries  a 
maximum  penalty  of  30  days  in  jail 
and  a $500  fine. 

NEVADA  — A proposal  that  would 
make  gang  membership  punishable  by 
one-to-five  years  in  prison  has  been 
introduced  in  the  state  Legislature. 
The  proposal  came  after  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a 16-year-old  student  at 
Eldorado  High  School  in  Las  Vegas, 
allegedly  by  a 15-year-old. 

OREGON  — The  Portland  City  Council 
is  weighing  an  ordinance  that  would 
add  habitual  traffic  offenders  and  those 
convicted  of  vehicular  homicide  to  the 
list  of  individuals  whose  cars  can  be 
seized.  Police  can  now  seize  cars  from 
convicted  drunken  drivers  and  customers 
of  prostitutes. 

Eight  people  were  indicted  in  Portland 
last  month  on  drug  charges  involving  a 
multi-ton  load  of  marijuana  valued  at 
$20  million.  Officials  believe  that  the 
defendants  have  been  active  drug 
traffickers  since  1969 

Gun  advocates  filed  suit  last  month  to 
block  laws  that  impose  fees  on  gun 
dealers,  ban  assault-weapon  sales,  and 
require  background  checks  prior  to 
gun  purchases. 
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fe  on  the  job  is  no  walk 
m the  park  for  rangers 


Orders  from  the  top: 

FBI  probes  in-house  bia 


Crime  threatens 

While  generations  of  Americans 
have  sought  escape  from  the  rigors  of 
modem  life  through  vacations  in  the 
bucolic  settings  of  U.S.  national  parks. 
Federal  officials  are  now  saying  that 
crime,  like  pollution,  is  spoiling  what 
many  refer  to  as  the  nation's  most 
important  natural  resource. 

Criminals  preying  on  tourists  have 
turned  some  vacations  into  nightmares 
and  national  park  officials  now  say  that 
crime  is  a growing  and  widespread 
problem  in  the  nation's  wilderness  areas, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times.  For 
the  first  time  in  memory,  National  Park 
Service  officials  have  ordered  park 
rangers  to  wear  bulletproof  vests,  in  the 
wake  of  last  year’s  killing  of  a 50-year- 
old  park  ranger  who  was  making  a 
traffic  stop  wliile  on  patrol  at  the  Gulf 
Islands  National  Park  in  Mississippi. 

“Fighting,  stealing,  killing  — we 
get  it  all,"  said  park  ranger  Paul 
Crawford,  who  arms  himself  with  a 
.357-magnum  revolver,  a billy  club  and 
handcuffs  as  he  makes  his  rounds  in 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  popular  tourist 
destinations,  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  in  Arizona.  “People  drop 
their  guard  when  they  come  to  the  parks, 
and  that’s  why  the  criminals  follow 
them  here." 

Officials  say  drug  smugglers,  gangs 
and  car  thieves  prowl  the  open  spaces 
of  parklands  liecause  the  pickings  — 
and  the  gefaw  «ys — are  easy.  The  recent 
upswing  in  crime  — still  small 
compared  to  hat  in  the  urban  areas 
vacationers  s*-  k to  escape  — is  causing 
the  parks  to  lose  their  long-held  status 
as  a sanctuar'  from  the  grind  of  urban 
and  suburban  i fe 

“Things  .l  ive  gotten  a lot  more 
intense,"  said  Robert  C.  Marriott,  a 
park  service  ol  ficial  in  Washington.  "It 
used  to  be  thal  we’d  run  into  a belligerent 
drunk  occasionally.  But  now  we  run 
into  people  who  are  confrontational 


New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
pledged  on  Sept.  10  to  push  for  what- 
ever taxes  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
New  York  City  to  hire  thousands  of 
police  officers  to  help  fight  the  city’s 
crime  wave,  saying  more  police  on 
violence-plagued  city  streets  are  “a  first 
and  unavoidable  necessity." 

In  a speech  to  the  Citizens  Crime 
Commission  of  New  York,  Cuomo 
outlined  a series  of  anti-crime  propos- 
als to  help  New  York  City,  including 
the  formation  of  a joint  task  force 
composed  of  New  York  City  police 
officers  and  100  New  York  state  troop- 
ers that  would  target  “predatory  street 
crime"  and  career  criminals.  Cuomo 
offered  the  additional  troopers  — 225 
are  already  assigned  to  New  York  City 
— in  August,  after  New  York  City 
Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  announced 
plans  to  further  cut  city  services  in 
order  to  hire  over  1,000  new  police 
officers  to  fight  the  city’s  staggering 
increase  in  criminal  activity.  (See  LEN, 
July/August  1990.]  Since  that  time, 
however,  state  and  city  officials  had 
been  haggling  over  how  best  to  use  the 
personnel. 

“A  great  wave  of  fear  and  anger  has 
swept  over  the  city,"  Cuomo  told  the 
Crime  Commission  audience,  “and  ei- 


U.S.  wilderness 

and  violent.  We’ve  had  rangers  beaten 
so  badly  they’ve  had  to  take  early 
retirement." 

In  the  past  year,  rangers  shot  two 
men  to  death  in  separate  incidents  at 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreational  Area 
near  Las  Vegas.  At  the  Canyon  de  Chelly 
National  Park  in  Arizona,  a ranger  was 
injured  in  a scuffle  with  an  auto-theft 
suspect.  Both  toppled  over  a cliff;  the 
suspect  died  from  his  injuries  A large- 
scale  drug  ring  based  in  Big  Bend 
National  Park  in  Texas  was  busted  this 
year,  and  a few  months  ago,  rangers 
discovered  a methampheiamine 
laboratory  in  Joshua  Tree  National  Park 
in  California.  The  take  in  narcotics 
seizures  in  the  neon’s  parklands  has 
exceeded  $500  million  this  year. 

Park  officials  say  that  thieves  are 
lured  to  parks  because  tourists  often  are 
fooled  by  the  placid  settings  and  leave 
their  valuables  unattended.  “It’s  no 
secret  that  national  parks  are  ripe 
grounds  for  larceny  — autos,  camera 
equipment,  jewelry,"  said  Ken  Miller, 
\vfrq  coordinates  visitor  protection  at 
the  Grand.  Canyon.  “The  professional 
thieves  are  the  hardest  to  deal  with.  Our 
chances  of  catching  up  with  them  are 
slim,  at  best."  As  a result,  park  officials 
suspect  that  many  victims  don’t  bother 
to  report  crimes,  he  added. 

For  that  reason,  there  are  no  reliable 
statistics  on  park  crimes.  Eighteen 
homicides  occurred  in  national  parks 
last  year,  the  same  number  as  in  1984. 
From  1984  to  1989  the  number  of 
reported  burglaries  rose  to  801  from 
717;  reported  assaults  dropped  to  300 
from  527;  reported  vehicle  thefts  rose 
to  313  from  178. 

Increased  crime  has  caused  rangers, 
many  of  whom  entered  the  profession 
out  of  a love  of  nature,  to  reassess  then 
roles.  “When  I started,  I thought  I’d  be 
out  here  protecting  the  environment," 
Continued  on  Page  15 


ther  we  respond  to  it  adequately  or  we 
admit  to  the  most  fundamental  failure 
as  a government  and  as  a city  and  as  a 
state  and  as  a society.” 

Residents  Want  Out 

Cuomo's  proposals  come  just  one 
week  after  a Utah  tourist  was  stabbed  to 
death  whi  le  defending  his  parents  from 
a mugging  attack  by  a group  of  maraud- 
ing youths  in  a subway  station,  and  a 
day  after  Time  magazine  reported  that 
59  percent  of  New  Yorkers  surveyed 
said  they  would  leave  the  city  if  they 
could,  with  many  citing  crime  as  a 
reason  for  moving. 

Cuomo  said  he  would  order  state 
correctional  officials  to  make  room  for 
1,000  inmates  from  overcrowded  city 
jails.  The  Governor  also  proposed 
tougher  sentences  for  rape,  assault, 
sodomy  and  sexual  abuse.  He  also  of- 
fered at  least  $30  million  to  upgrade 
police  personnel  and  equipment  for  the 
Port  Authority  and  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority,  whose  po- 
lice officers  are  charged  with  patrolling 
the  city's  transit  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  Cuomo  released  a 
state  report  showing  that  while  the 
number  of  criminal  offenses  reported 
Continued  on  Page  15 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion’s highest-ranking  black  field  agent 
was  named  by  Director  William  S. 
Sessions  on  Aug.  2 1 to  lead  an  investi- 
gation into  allegations  that  widespread 
racial  discrimination  within  the  bureau 
was  covered  up  by  white  supervisors. 

Paul  R.  Philip,  who  heads  the  bu- 
reau’s office  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  will 
work  with  eight  other  investigators  to 
study  charges  made  by  black  agent 
Donald  Rochon,  who  earlier  in  August 
agreed  to  drop  three  lawstiits  against 
the  FBI  and  several  white  agents  in 
Chicago  in  exchange  for  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  in  which  he  will  re- 
ceive over  $1  million  during  his  life- 
time. Rochon;  40,  had  charged  that  he 
and  his  family  were  the  target  of  death 
threats  by  white  agents  when  he  was 
assigned  to  die  Chicago  office  during 
the  mid- 1980’s  and  that  white  supervi- 
sors'who  had  received  evidence  of  the 
threats  had  tried  to  cover  them  up. 

“Mr.  Philip  has  a very  difficult  task," 
David  Kairys,  Rochon’s  chief  lawyer, 
told  the  New  York  Times.  “It’s  going  to 
take  all  the  courage  and  integrity  he  can 
muster  to  pull  this  off,  because  high 
FBI  officials  were  involved  in  the  har- 
assment and  the  cover-up." 

Kairys,  a law  professor  at  Temple 
University,  said  that  his  legal  team 
would  make  public  all  of  the  evidence 
it  has  gathered  against  the  actions  of  the 
white  agents  and  “seek  a full  account- 
ing from  the  bureau." 

Philip,  43,  has  headed  the  San  Juan 
office  since  last  January  and  had  previ- 


While  the  Bush  Administration's 
recent  campaign  against  drugs  has 
centered  on  hard  drugs  like  cocaine  and 
heroin,  law  enforcement  officials  say 
an  unexpected  side-effect  has  been  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  supply  of  mari- 
juana — whether  domestically  or  im- 
ported from  Latin  American  countries 
like  Mexico  and  Colombia  — and  a 
steep  rise  in  the  price  of  America's 
most  popular  illegal  substance. 

Shipments  of  the  highly  potent 
marijuana  that  is  grown  in  Mexico  and 
Colombia  has  slowed  to  a trickle  and 
prices  have  more  than  quadrupled  in 
the  past  five  years,  according  to  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA).  A pound  now  commands  a price 
of  $1 ,000  or  more,  notes  DEA,  which 
attributes  the  trend  partly  to  increased 
cooperation  between  Mexican  and  U.S. 
authorities  seeking  to  thwart  marijuana 
smugglers. 

"One  of  the  trends  we’ve  noticed  is 
that,  because  of  the  high-intensity  en- 
forcement along  the  U.S. -Mexico  bor- 
der, marijuana-smuggling  operations 
have  been  forced  to  bring  in  smaller 
quantities,"  Dallas  DEA  director  Phil 
Jordan  told  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

DEA  spokesman  Tim  Stover  said 
the  shortage  has  become  so  acute  that  a 
suspected  marijuana  dealer  recently 
called  the  agency  to  complain.  “He 
says,  ‘1  wanted  to  let  you  know  you're 
really  doing  a good  job  on  this  mari- 
juana enforcement.  You  can't  find 
marijuana  anywhere,’"  recounted 
Stover. 

Advocates  for  the  legalization  of 
marijuana  have  downplayed  the  short- 
age “This  is  traditionally  the  lowest 
point  of  the  year  for  marijuana  (sup- 


ously  worked  as  an  agent  in  Miami 
From  1987  to  1989,  Philip  was  an  assis- 
tant special  agent  in  Detroit. 

An  FBI  official  who  requested  ano- 
nymity said  that  Sessions'  choice  of 
Philip  to  head  the  discrimination  probe 
was  “no  coincidence"  and  signified  that 
Sessions  “is  serious  about  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  this." 

Philip’s  appointment  came  on  the 
same  day  as  an  announcement  by 
Sessions  that  Thomas  F.  Jones,  the 
highest-ranking  black  agent  at  the  FBI’s 
headquarters,  had  been  named  as  the 
bureau’s  chief  spokesman.  Jones  is  a 
27- year  veteran  of  the  FBI. 

In  June  1989,  a Federal  grand  jury 
ended  an  investigation  of  Rochon’s 
allegations  without  bringing  criminal 
charges.  Rochon  has  said  that  an  honest 
investigation  will  show  that  supervi- 
sors destroyed  evidence  of  his  claims 
and  that  senior  officials  of  the  agency 
repeatedly  perjured  themselves  in  ear- 
lier internal  inquiries. 

FBI  officials  said  Philip  will  focus 
on  whether  disciplinary  action  should 
be  taken  against  any  of  the  agents  named 
by  Rochon  in  the  alleged  harassment  or 
those  involved  in  the  cover-up.  Philip 
will  report  his  findings  directly  to  Ses- 
sions, and  under  the  terms  of  the  Ro- 
chon settlement,  the  investigation  must 
be  completed  by  next  April  and  the 
findings  made  public. 

Rochon’s  settlement,  revealed  on 
Aug.  8,  gives  the  agent  a full  pension 
that  will  be  worth  more  than  $1  million 
during  his  lifetime  and  also  gives 


plies],"  said  John  Dunlap,  a spokesman 
for  the  National  Organization  for  the 
Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML). 
“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  DEA." 

A law  enforcement  officials  quoted 
by  the  Times  Herald,  and  who  requested 
anonymity,  said  that  marijuana  enforce- 
ment has  been  placed  “on  a much  lower 
priority  these  days,  especially  with  the 
DEA.  They  consider  heroin  and  co- 
caine suppliers  to  be  the  more  signifi- 
cant violators."  And  while  Federal  offi- 
cials have  recendy  trumpeted  their 


The  National  Guard  has  taken  part 
in  anti-drug  operations  since  1983, 
but  this  year,  increased  Federal 
funding  for  drug  enforcement  efforts 
by  the  military  has  allowed  the 
Government  to  embark  on  its  costliest, 
most  ambitious  domestic  marijuana 
eradication  program  ever,  and  has 
allowed  National  Guardsmen  to  play 
their  largest  role  yet  in  the  anti-drag 
campaign. 

More  than  3,500  National  Guard 
troops  and  65  Vietnam-era  Huey 
helicopters  have  been  mobilized  in 
this  summer's  $45-million  effort  to 
eradicate  the  domestic  marijuana 
industry,  which  is  far  and  away  the 
nation’s  most  lucrative  cash  crop.  The 
annual  harvests  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  anywhere  from  $20  billion  to 
$40  billion  a year,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post 


$500,000  to  his  legal  team.  R. 
wife,  Susan,  who  is  while,  will 
$150,000.  Her  lawyers  have  i 
that  she  received  obscene,  thre 
phone  calls  when  the  couple  1 
Chicago.  The  couple  have  sine 
rated. 

The  settlement  also  notes  tl 
chon,  who  has  worked  in  the  PI 
phia  office  since  1986,  and  t 
"mutually  agree”  that  Rochon  le 
bureau.  While  the  FBI  does  n> 
cede  wrongdoing  under  the  term 
agreement,  it  has  agreed  to  revii 
dcncc  to  determine  whether  it 
discipline  agents  who  work© 
Rochon  in  Chicago 

Only  one  white  bureau  ag< 
been  disciplined  as  a result  of  Rc 
allegations.  Chicago- based  agei 
Miller  acknowledged  forging  Ro 
signature  on  an  application  for 
and  dismemberment  insurance 
Rochon  family  in  1985.  Mill© 
was  suspended  from  the  bureau 
out  pay  for  two  weeks,  denied  tl 
insurance  policy  was  meant  as  a 
threat. 

In  a statement.  Sessions  sa 
FBI  agreed  to  the  settlement  to  * 
the  disruption  to  the  FBI’s  oper 
and  the  drain  on  its  resources  w 
believe  would  have  resulted  6 
bitterly  contested  trial.” 

The  settlement  comes  two  year 
a Texas  Federal  judge  found  syste 
discrimination  within  the  FBI  a| 
its  Hispanic  employees. 


successes  in  cutting  the  supply  ( 
caine  and  heroin,  as  reflected  in 
tinuing  price  increases  for  the  d 
the  shortage  has  yet  to  hit  the  so 
where  crack  and  heroin  arc  still  p 
fully  available. 

In  the  meantime,  marijuana 
become  the  largest  U.S.  cash 
Dunlap  estimated  that  U.S.  gre 
produced  5,000  tons  of  marijuan, 
year — about  35  percent  of  the  nat 
demand.  The  $41 -billion  harves 
Continued  on  Pa} 


This  year’s  operation  is  the  fu 
time  that  Guardsmen  have  be 
mobilized  in  all  50  states  to  take  p 
in  anti-drag  operations,  most  of  the 
slash-and-bum  marijuana  raids 
national  parks  and  remote  woodlam 
They  are  being  supported,  also  I 
the  first  time,  by  small  numbers 
U.S.  Army  regulars,  who  participi 
as  part  of  a plan  approved  by  Defen 
Secretary  Richard  B Cheney 
The  reasoning  behind  tl 
increased  effort  against  domcsl 
marijuana  cultivation  is  simp) 
Federal  officials  estimate  that  tl 
share  of  the  marijuana  mark 
supplied  by  U S growers  has  doubli 
in  the  past  five  years  as  foreign  souro 
for  the  illegal  weed  become  scarct 
Growers  have  become  increasing 
ingenious,  setting  up  sophisticate 
Continued  on  Page  I 


More  cops,  troopers 
on  the  way  for  NYC 


DEA's  good  news:  pot  prices 
soar  as  availability  plummets 


Summer  anti-pot  drive i 
draw  3,500  Guardsmen 
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, out  department's  problems: 

,ayton  looks  to  citizens  review  board 


Dayton,  Ohio,  City  Manager  Rich- 
ard Helwig  has  proposed  the  formation 
of  an  independent  “citizens  appeal 
board"  to  hear  appeals  against  findings 
made  by  the  internal  affairs  unit  of  the 
Police  Department  regarding  alleged 
misconduct- 

The  proposal  was  among  a number 
of  policy  and  administrative  changes 
unveiled  on  Aug.  27  in  response  to 
increased  allegations  of  brutality  and 
misconduct  in  the  500-officer  force, 
and  canK  nearly  one  month  after  Police 
Chief  James  Newby  fired  three  police 
officers  for  scorching  a drug  suspect 
with  a hot  iron  during  an  interrogation 
and  search-warrant  execution  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Helwig  said  the  highly  publicized 
case  and  other  allegations  have  dam- 
aged the  integrity  and  reputation  of  the 
department.  “To  confront  those  ele- 
ments that  contribute  to  this  lack  of 
confidence,  and  to  enhance  citizens’ 
perception  of  and  satisfaction  with  the 
police  department,  we  must  change 
some  of  the  ways  we  do  business.  The 
existence  of  a citizens  appeal  board  and 
other  related  changes  will  help  us  pre- 
vent abuses,”  he  said. 

City  officials,  including  Newby  and 
Deputy  Police  Director  Virgil 
McDaniel,  researched  citizen  review 
boards  in  Dallas;  Phoenix  and  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  San  Diego 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  formulate 
the  plan.  Helwig  has  proposed  a five- 
member  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
city  manager  for  two-year  terms.  They 
are  to  include  a member  of  the  legal 
profession,  a former  law  enforcement 

The  modem  merrier: 


official,  and  three  Dayton  citizens  who 
represent  the  “racial  and  geographic 
mix  of  the  city"  with  “balanced  male 
and  female  representation  " 

No  Disciplinary  Power 
Under  Helwig’s  proposal,  the  board 
would  meet  monthly  to  hear  appeals 
from  citizens  who  have  made  formal 
complaints  against  police  officers  but 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  findings 
of  the  department's  own  internal  affairs 
investigations.  After  a hearing,  the 
board’s  findings  would  be  made  to  the 
city  manager  and  be  made  public.  The 
board  would  not  make  any  disciplinary 
recommendations  — those  decisions 
would  be  left  to  the  police  chief — but 
would  decide  if  it  concurs  or  not  with 
the  findings  of  the  internal  affairs  in- 
vestigation. The  city  manager  would 
have  die  option  of  discussing  the  board's 
conclusions  with  the  police  chief  and 
may  seek  additional  action  on  an  ap- 
pealed complaint . 

The  board  would  also  be  briefed  on 
all  other  cases  being  investigated  by  the 
internal  affairs  unit  and  would  review 
various  policies  and  procedures  as  di- 
rected by  the  city  manager. 

Helwig  said  that  the  escalation  in 
the  war  against  drugs  has  given  rise  to 
some  police  abuses  in  Dayton  and  else- 
where, but  reiterated  the  city’s  commit- 
ment to  “the  principle  that  respect  for 
the  law  requires  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  demonstrate  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  professional  conduct  in  the 
course  of  police  business,  ensuring  that 
all  persons  are  treated  with  dignity  and 
respect.” 


Helwig  also  recommended  some 
procedural  changes  in  the  way  the 
department  does  business.  Police  lieu- 
tenants would  now  perform  follow-up 
investigations  instead  of  sergeants. 
Polygraph  tests  used  in  investigations 
of  police  misconduct  would  no  longer 
be  administered  by  the  Dayton  Police 
Department,  but  by  an  “outside,  inde- 
pendent agency."  Police  supervisors 
would  no  longer  coordinate  the  execu- 
tion of  search  warrants  served  during 
raids,  with  that  task  being  delegated  to 
lieutenants,  and  the  warrants  would  be 
reviewed  in  advance  by  the  city’s  law 
director,  prosecutor  or  assistant  county 
prosecutor. 

Early  Warning  System 
Changes  were  also  recommended 
in  the  way  internal  affairs  investiga- 
tions are  carried  out.  Helwig’s  propos- 
als require  the  police  chief  to  submit  a 
brief  report  on  every  allegation  and 
complaint  of  police  abuse  or  miscon- 
duct to  the  city  manager.  The  practice. 


which  has  been  in  effect  since  July  23, 
is  intended  as  an  “early  notification  of 
alleged  improper  behavior  by  police 
personnel  ” 

The  Internal  Affairs  Division  would 
be  moved  outside  of  police  headquar- 
ters to  a nearby  location  in  a city-owned 
building  in  order  to  “to  facilitate  citi- 
zens who  want  to  file  a complaint” 
without  fear  of  intimidation.  The  citi- 
zens appeal  board  would  operate  from 
the  same  location.  Internal  affairs  in- 
vestigators would  be  rotated  out  of  the 
unit  in  a maximum  of  three-  to  four- 
year  cycles,  and  the  Police  Department 
would  be  charged  with  creating  a sys- 
tem whereby  “public  information 
components  of  internal  affairs 
records.  .. can  be  made  public"  without 
divulging  the  confidential  components 
of  reports. 

In  addition,  Helwig  has  proposed 
that  beginning  next  year,  all  police 
recruits  should  be  required  to  complete 
30  to  60  hours  of  community  service 
after  formal  training  and  prior  to  begin- 


ning their  patrol  duties.  Officers  as 
signed  to  special  drug  enforcement  tasl 
forces  would  be  required  to  undergi 
“periodic  psychological  evaluations  tt 
detect  their  stress  levels  and  emohona 
health."  Renewed  emphasis  on  prope 
police  procedures  and  conduct  woult 
occur  in  all  recruit  training  classes 
Tom  Biedenham.  a spokesman  fo 
Helwig,  told  LEN  that  the  City  Man 
ager  hopes  to  have  the  changes  in  plac. 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  they  firs 
must  be  approved  by  the  City  Council 
Objections  to  some  of  the  proposal 
have  already  been  made  by  local  civi 
rights  groups  and  the  local  Fratema 
Order  of  Police,  he  added. 

Race  Not  a Factor 

The  proposed  changes  come  afte 
repeated  allegations  of  police  abus. 
and  misconduct  against  the  department 
which  culminated  in  January  whci 
David  Greer,  an  18-year-old  Detroi 
resident,  was  scorched  three  or  fou 
Continued  on  Page  1 


Philadelphia  transit  brass  claim 
35-percent  dent  against  robberies 


Question^Comment? 

Tell  it  to  the  police 


If  you  have  legal  questions,  need 
home  security  tips  or  wish  to  make 
contact  with  a local  police  official,  or  if 
you  just  want  to  engage  in  a lively 
debate  on  police  policies  and  practices, 
and  if  you  live  in  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
area,  and  own  a home  computer  with  a 
telephone  modem,  you  might  want  to 
dial  the  Jefferson  County  Police  De- 
partment’s computer  bulletin  board, 
“The  Cop  Shop.” 

“The  Cop  Shop,"  sponsored  by  the 
department’s  David  District,  has  been 
on  line  since  July  2 and  has  become 
extremely  popular  among  computer 
hackers  and  police  buffs  alike.  Callers 
range  in  age  from  1 1 to  78,  said  Capt. 
Bob  Rey,  and  police  officials  have  called 
from  “as  far  away  as  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama.” 

He  added  that  Jefferson  County 
police  would  be  interested  to  leam  about 
law-enforcement-oriented  bulletin 
boards  on  line  in  other  states. 

“We  originally  intended  it  to  be 
used  as  part  of  our  Crimestopper  pro- 
gram to  allow  people  to  leave  tips  and 
also  for  crime  prevention,”  said  Rey. 
But  some  people  were  suspicious  about 
the  intent  of  the  board  and  questioned 
whether  police  would  use  it  “to  gener- 
ate snitches,”  he  added. 

Jefferson  County  police  do  not  re- 
ceive crime  leads  from  informants  on 
the  bulletin  board.  “If  someone  wants 
to  leave  a message,  that’s  fine,  but  we 
do  not  solicit  [criminal  case]  informa- 
tion on  the  board  because  we’ve  found 
out  that  it  is  a very  valuable  public 
relations  tool  in  that  it  allows  interac- 


tion between  law  enforcement  and  the 
average  citizen,”  said  Rey.  About  250 
users,  including  doctors,  attorneys, 
prosecutors,  judges  regularly  dial  502- 
933-3481  to  “debate  some  very  topical 
subjects  on  the  board,"  said  Rey. 

“The  Cop  Shop”  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  type  of  user.  It  is  on  line  24 
hours  a day  and  no  fee  or  registration  is 
required.  In  its  first  few  months,  its 
store  of  information  has  grown  rapidly. 
Public-domain  computer  software  is 
available  from  the  bulletin  board  that 
users  can  buy  from  the  software  writ- 
ers. “We  also  have  subjects  [or  sub- 
boards] on  computer  viruses  and  how 
to  eradicate  them:  We  have  crime  pre- 
vention tips — a lot  of  information  that 
people  with  specific  interests  would 
want.  We  also  have  specific  sections 
that  are  open  to  ham  radio  operators, 
said  Rey. 

Access  to  a sub-board  called  “For 
Cops  Only”  is  restricted  to  “full-time, 
bona  fide  police  officers,”  said  Rey 
The  officers  must  identify  the  name  of 
their  department  and  give  their  badge 
number  so  that  Cop  Shop  manager, 
Lieut.  Bill  Baker,  can  verify  their  iden- 
tity. “This  allows  them  to  interact  with 
each  other  and  we  do  get  quite  a lot  of 
interaction  there  between  sheriffs’ 
departments  and  police  departments.  It 
allows  them  a chance  to  give  their  points 
of  view  about  what  such-and-such 
police  department  is  doing  wrong,”  said 
Rey. 

Rey  said  about  the  bulletin  board 
receives  about  45  calls  each  day,  with 

Continued  on  Page  14 


Commuters  who  use  the  subways 
under  Philadelphia  are  breathing  a little 
easier  these  days  because  their  chances 
of  being  robbed  are  35-percent  less 
now  than  they  were  just  six  months  ago 
since  the  Southeast  Pennsylvania  Tran- 
sit Authority  (SEPTA)  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department  began  pour- 
ing more  patrol  officers  into  the  sys- 
tem. 

It  was  just  six  months  ago  that  crimi- 
nals thought  nothing  of  robbing  and 
assaulting  SEPTA  passengers  in  broad 
daylight.  One  armed  robber  moved 
through  a crowded  train  at  noon,  rob- 
bing passengers  at  will  — and  no  one 
dared  stop  him.  Fare  collectors  were 
routinely  robbed  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  In  January,  71  armed  robberies 
were  committed  on  two  lines  alone. 

The  brazen  deeds  outraged  residents 
and  SEPTA  and  the  Police  Department 


sprung  into  action,  pouring  57-percent 
more  SEPTA  police  into  the  system, 
while  the  city  added  a smaller  but 
“significant”  increase  in  patrol  offi- 
cers, the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported 
recently.  Philadelphia  police  officials 
do  not  give  manpower  statistics  for 
specific  units,  but  called  their  input 
“significant." 

The  result  has  been  a 35-percent 
decrease  in  violent  crime  occurring  on 
the  transit  lines  and  bus  routes  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1 990  compared  with 
the  last  six  months  of  1989.  The  rate  is 
down  more  than  52  percent  from  that 
recorded  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1989.  The  average  number  of  robberies 
on  the  heavily  used  Broad  Street  and 
Market-Frankford  lines  during  April, 
May  and  June  has  declined  by  32  per- 
cent compared  with  the  monthly  aver- 
age for  the  previous  15  months. 


Last  year  was  considered  to  be 
watershed  year  for  transit  crime  i 
Philadelphia,  with  1989  showing  a 
overall  74-percent  increase  over  198 
figures. 

“We’re  at  a pace  right  now  to  hav 
a record-low  amount  of  crime  fc 
August,"  said  policeTransit  Unit  Cap 
James  Tiano. 

That's  just  the  kind  of  news  crime 
weary  urban  commuters  like  to  hear. 

“The  police  have  responded  e> 
tremely  well,”  said  Ian  Lennox,  pres 
dent  of  the  Citizens  Crime  Commissio 
and  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Task  Fort 
on  Transit  Safety.  “They  have  take 
steps  to  make  it  safe.  My  wife  and  I rid 
the  subway  and  I think  it  is  a sal 
system.  A lot  safer  than  the  streets." 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  key  t 
forcing  crime  down  has  been  the  it 
Continued  on  Page  1 


New  dawn  nears  for  professionalism 
of  college,  university  police  forces 


Campus  police  departments,  which 
have  long  sought  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  nation’s  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity, will  take  a giant  step  closer  to  that 
goal  when  the  College  and  University 
Police  Section  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  offi- 
cially starts  its  agenda  at  the  IACP 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  next  month. 

The  development  comes  at  a time 
when  campus  police  are  carrying  out 
more  traditional  police  duties,  often 
working  side-by-side  local  jurisdictions 
to  solve  campus  crimes.  Many  are  re- 
ceiving as  much  training  as  officers  in 
regular  police  departments,  and  several 
state  legislatures  have  conferred  full 
police  powers  on  campus  police  forces 
— powers  that  allow  their  officers  to 
execute  search  and  arrest  warrants  and 
pursue  suspects  beyond  university 
boundaries. 

The  IACP  section  for  campus  po- 
lice has  been  in  existence  since  last 
year,  but  this  year  marks  the  first  time  it 
has  participated  in  the  association  s 


annual  meeting,  said  IACP  executive 
director  Dan  Rosenblatt.  IACP  sections 
are  "elective  associations"  that  devote 
special  emphasis  to  issues  of  interest  to 
professionals  involved  in  particular 
kinds  of  police  jobs,  such  as  public 
information  officers,  legal  officers  and 
police  psychologists,  Rosenblatt  said. 

Sections  are  an  opportunity  for  the 
IACP  to  "assist  the  [law  enforcement] 
community  in  focusing  on  a particular 
area  of  law  enforcement  expertise,” 
said  Rosenblatt.  "Clearly,  the  govern- 
ing body  felt  it  was  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  create  a campus  police 
section,  again,  to  give  that  specialized 
focus  here  at  IACP  to  that  form  of 
policing." 

John  Mulvey,  who  has  been  the 
Police  Chief  at  Indiana  University 
(Purdue  University)  at  Indianapolis  for 
10  years,  where  he  oversees  a force  of 
50  officers,  currently  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  College  and  University 
Police  Section. 

Interest  in  campus-related  crime  has 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  the  duties 


carried  out  by  campus  police  office 
have  become  “more  challenging,"  sai 
Mulvey.  The  IACP  nod  is  a recognitic 
of  that,  he  added. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  just  i 
become  a more  integral  part  of  IAC 
and  what  IACP  does,"  he  told  LEF 
“IACP  is  a strong  professional  voii 
for  law  enforcement  executives,  and 
think  that  by  giving  police  chiefs  c 
campuses  the  strength  of  that  organiz; 
tion,  it  will  help  just  in  and  of  itself.  It 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  have  a voi( 
within  a professional  organization  " 

University  of  Wyoming  Police  Chi' 
William  Tynan  requested  the  form; 
tion  of  the  section  about  18  months  ag 
An  initial  meeting  of  the  section  at  la 
year’s  IACP  gathering  in  Louisvil 
drew  about  35  participants. 

An  initial  focus  of  the  section  at  tl 
Tulsa  meeting  will  be  on  officer  ar 
management  training,  said  Mulvey  Tl 
group  is  also  seeking  to  solicit  membe 
ships  in  a mass  mailing  to  the  estimatt 
500  to  600  campus  police  forces  th 
are  eligible  to  join,  Mulvey  added. 
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Bell 

wringer 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Eldrin  Bell  of 
the  Atlanta  Police  Department,  a no- 
nonsense,  controversial,  29-year  po- 
lice veteran,  was  named  to  head  the 
1 ,600- member  agency  on  Aug.  20.  and 
Bell  promptly  vowed  to  put  an  end  to 
Atlanta's  dubious  standing  as  the  city 
with  the  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the 
nation  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  announcing  the  appointment. 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  said  the  54- 
year-old  Bell  is  "just  what  the  doctor 
ordered”  in  the  city’s  efforts  to  battle 
rising  crime.  Jackson  chose  Bell  for  the 
job  despite  concerns  expressed  by  some 
city  officials  and  civil  liberties  groups 
about  the  appointee’s  track  record.  Bell 
has  been  demoted  from  deputy  chief 
twice  in  the  past  1 1 years. 

In  an  unusual  move,  the  City  Coun- 
cil dispensed  with  the  customary  con- 
firmation process  and  unanimously 
approved  the  appointment  on  the  day  it 
was  made.  “We  don’t  need  to  be  mess- 
ing around,”  said  City  Council  Presi- 
dent Marvin  S.  Arrington.  “We  need 
to  put  him  on  the  job.  We  need  someone 
who  is  going  to  kick  butts.” 

The  ranks  of  those  concerned  about 
Bell's  past  actions  as  a police  official 
include  the  man  he  will  succeed  as 
chief,  Morris  Redding,  who  has  served 
in  the  post  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Redding  rated  Bell’s  “dependability  and 
moral  standards  as  low,”  but  conceded 
that  the  new  chief  is  a hard  worker. 

Randolph  W.  Thrower,  head  of 
Atlanta’s  Ethics  Board,  said  Bell  “does 
not  reflect  great  respect  for  ethical 
considerations.”  Hilary  Chiz,  execu- 
tive director  for  the  Georgia  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
said  that  while  she  had  some  concerns, 
her  organization  will  seek  to  work  with 
Bell  to  develop  “ways  to  deal  with  the 
very  serious  issues  of  crime  without 
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encroaching  further  on  individual  free- 
dom." 

Bell  was  demoted  to  major  in  1979 
as  an  outgrowth  of  a probe  of  police 
protection  for  gamblers  at  a fairgrounds 
where  he  performed  security  details. 
No  charges  were  filed  against  him  and 
he  was  later  reinstated.  In  1985,  Bell 
was  again  demoted,  this  time  to  lieuten- 
ant. after  he  was  among  patrons  at  an 
Italian  restaurant  where  the  invited 
guests  were  targets  of  an  FBI  drug 
sting.  Bell  hadn’t  been  invited  and  was 
not  under  investigation  in  that  incident. 
He  also  was  cleared  of  using  excessive 
force  in  the  pistol-whipping  of  a motor- 
ist he  had  stopped. 

Bell’s  tough  reputation  colored  his 
first  public  pronouncements  as  police 
chief,  as  he  vowed  to  make  Atlanta 
unsafe  for  criminals.  “Let  the  word  go 
forth,”  he  said  at  a news  conference. 
“Lawlessness  and  drug  trafficking  and 
gangs  are  not  welcome  in  Atlanta.  At- 
lanta will  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  law- 
lessness." 

According  to  the  FBI’s  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  in  1989,  Atlanta  re- 
ported 210  serious  crimes  for  every 
1,000  residents,  giving  it  the  worst  crime 
rate  among  U.S.  cities  with  a popula- 
tion over  300,000  for  the  second  year  in 
a row. 

Bell  will  assume  office  as  the  city's 
most  powerful  police  chief  in  nearly  16 
years.  Jackson,  who  is  serving  his  third 
term  as  Mayor,  reorganized  the  city’s 
executive  branch  in  March,  abolishing 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  that 
oversaw  police,  fire  and  other  public 
safety  agencies.  The  city’s  police  and 
fire  agencies  were  elevated  to  depart- 
mental status  in  the  shakeup,  said 
mayoral  spokesman  Angelo  F uster 
Ironically,  Jackson  had  started  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  during  his 
first  term  in  the  mid-1970’s. 

George  Napper,  who  had  served  as 
Public  Safety  Commissioner,  now 
serves  as  director  of  state  and  Federal 
criminal  justice  grants  for  the  city,  a 
post  in  which  he  coordinates  grant  funds- 
and  acts  as  a liaison  between  Atlanta 
and  slate  and  Federal  agencies,  Fuster 
said. 

Sailing 
into  'port 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  state's  larg- 
est city,  will  get  its  first  full-time  police 
chief  when  Thomas  J.  Sweeney  leaves 
his  post  as  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Department 
of  Public  Safety  and  is  sworn  in  to  head 
the  365-officer  force  by  Mayor  Mary 
C.  Moran  on  Sept.  14. 

Sweeney,  47.  was  named  Aug.  23  to 
replace  Acting  Chief  Guy  Izzo,  who 
has  been  at  the  helm  since  the  1988 
retirement  of  former  Police  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  Walsh,  who  headed 
the  department  for  27  years,  some  of 
them  stormy.  Sweeney  becomes  the 
city’s  first  police  chief  since  the  super- 
intendency was  phased  out  in  a charter 
revision  of  the  city  government. 

“I’m  not  going  there  with  any  pre- 
conceived plans,"  said  Sweeney  of  his 
new  post.  “I  clearly  have  to  go  in,  learn 
the  city,  learn  the  department.  . My 
general  approach  is  a problem-oriented 
approach. 

“If  you  go  in  with  an  idea  of  what  the 
problems  are  and  exactly  how  you’re 
going  to  tackle  them,  you're  really  not 
listening  to  your  people.  They  have 
been  there  and  have  worked  with  it,  and 


in  many  respects,  know  the  problems 
far  better,  and  you  really  have  to  rely  on 
them  to  talk  [problems)  through  and 
find  out  what  the  issues  are." 


Sweeney  told  LEN  that  Bridgeport 
has  a number  of  “pressing"  problems, 
including  a record  level  of  homicides 


Thomas  Sweeney 


this  year,  to  which  the  department  may 
be  better  able  to  respond  through  prob- 
lem-oriented policing  concepts. 

“I  think  the  thrust  that  we  have  seen 
nationwide  is  recognizing  the  limita- 
tions of  what  the  police  can  do  with 
regard  to  certain  lands  of  problems,  and 
recognizing  that  to  be  most  effective, 
we  have  to  [solve  problems]  in  con- 
junction with  the  community.  And  that 
means  not  only  engaging  the  depart- 
ment, but  also  beginning  to  engage 
neighborhoods,"  he  said. 

The  New  York  City  native  has  been 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  West- 
chester County  Department  of  Public 
Safety  since  1982.  Prior  to  that,  Sweeney 
was  the  director  of  staff  services  for  the 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Police  Department.  He 
served  as  police  projects  director  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  where  he  advised  the 
Chesapeake,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and 
Virginia  Beach  police  departments.  In 
1979,  he  joined  the  Portsmouth  agency 
as  a police  officer.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  administrative  specialist  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  where  he  managed  pro- 
grams implemented  after  the  depart- 
ment’s preventive  patrol  and  response 
time  experiments  in  the  early  1970’s. 

The  time 
of  their  lies 

A researcher  who  found  that  people 
take  a split  second  longer  to  lie  than  to 
tell  the  truth  when  asked  about  them- 
selves says  his  findings  could  lead  to 
improved  ways  to  ferret  out  undesir- 
able job  applicants,  particularly  in  the 
criminal  justice  profession. 

Michael  McDaniel,  a psychologist 
who  is  a human-resources  consultant 
for  the  Bethesda,  Md. -based  firm  of 
Booz- Allen  & Hamilton,  and  Howard 
Timm  of  the  Defense  Personnel  Secu- 
rity Research  and  Education  Center  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  found  that  questions 
on  illegal  drug  use  and  employment 
history  illustrated  their  claim  most 
clearly  when  subjects  answered  true- 
false  questions  on  a computer.  The 
experiment  was  conducted  independ- 
ently of  the  researchers'  employers. 

The  experiment  involved  198  stu- 
dents in  a criminal  justice  class,  most  of 


whom  aspired  to  jobs  in  the  law  en- 
focccmeni  or  security  professions.  They 
were  instructed  to  complete  a 131- 
question,  true-false  test  which  they  were 
told  would  be  used  to  screen  applicants 
for  security-related  jobs. 

The  students  took  the  test  twice.  For 
the  first  test,  they  were  told  to  answer 
the  questions  as  if  they  were  taking  the 
test  for  a job  they  wanted,  and  for  the 
second  test,  they  were  told  to  answer 
the  questions  as  honestly  as  possible. 
Their  confidentiality  was  assured. 

When  a participant  answered  a 
question  differently  the  second  time,  he 
or  she  was  assumed  to  have  been  lying 
in  their  initial  response. 

The  researchers  found  that  for  hon- 
est answers,  the  students  took  an  aver- 
age of  4.03  seconds  from  the  time  the 
question  appeared  on  their  computer 
screens  to  the  time  they  made  their 
response  by  punching  a key.  Lying  on 
the  12  questions  that  concerned  drug 
use,  such  as  whether  one  had  been  in 
trouble  over  cocaine  use,  took  an  aver- 
age of  1 . 1 seconds  longer  than  telling 
the  truth.  The  difference  for  the  12 
employment-related  questions,  such  as 
whether  one  had  been  fired  for  poor 
performance,  was  .94  second  Smaller 
differences  were  observed  for  other 
questions  on  alcohol  abuse  and  charac- 
ter weaknesses. 

McDaniel  told  LEN  that  while  the 
study  needs  follow-up,  it  could  be  use- 
ful in  weeding  out  candidates  for  law 
enforcement  jobs  or  for  security  clear- 
ances. “I  think  its  applicability  is  most 
suited  to  screening  for  law  enforcement 
occupations  as  opposed  to  other  occu- 
pations because  law  enforcement  occu- 
pations usually  require  some  sort  of 
background  check  on  the  applicants,” 
said  McDaniel.  “And  the  problem  one 
always  faces  is  that  a lot  of  the  bad 
behavior  of  applicants  is  not  found  in 
official  records.  So  you  have  to  go 
around  and  try  to  solicit  the  information 
from  the  applicant  or  the  neighbors  or 
employers.  So  if  you  have  a method  of 
possibly  detecting  deception  that  would 
be  useful  for  public  safety  officers." 

McDaniel,  who  reported  the  find- 
ings in  August  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, said  he  and  Timm  hope  to  do  a 
follow-up  experiment  this  fall  because 
they  don’t  consider  the  findings  “im- 
mediately operational  " 

“We’d  like  to  replicate  the  study  to 
make  sure  we  get  the  same  findings  and 
right  now  we’re  trying  to  locate  some 
funding  to  fund  the  research,"  he  said. 
He  added  that  he  had  received  an  in- 
quiry from  a police  department,  which 
he  declined  to  identify,  interested  in 
participating  in  subsequent  experi- 
ments. 

Upwardly 

mobile 

Former  police  officers  who  enter 
second  careers  as  private  investigators 
usually  have  little  problem  making  the 
transition,  but  one  former  officer  over- 
came more  than  his  share  of  agonizing 
and  often  demoralizing  roadblocks 
during  his  quest  to  become  a respected 
and  highly  sought-after  private  investi- 
gator, the  Associated  Press  reported 
last  month. 

The  private  eye,  Darryl  Hughes,  is 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  the 
result  of  injuries  suffered  when  his  van 
tumbled  end  over  end  down  a steep 
highway  embankment  after  being  struck 


from  behind  by  a 19- year-old  dr 
driver  in  1983. 

Hughes,  who  served  five  yea 
New  Orleans  police  officer,  < 
which  time  he  was  never  injured 
job,  was  once  named  as  police  < 
of  the  month  for  his  role  in  the 
hension  of  a trio  of  robbery  su 
after  a high-speed  chase.  He  mo 
Dallas  to  be  closer  to  his  purer 
joined  the  Police  Department,  * 
as  a motorcycle  officer,  he  mac 
eral  felony  arrests. 

After  the  off-duty  accident,  F 
spent  four  months  recuperating 
severed  spine.  He  returned  to  the 
Police  Department  but  his  pi 
limitations  restricted  him  to  an  ui 
ful  and  frustrating  desk  job  and 
ceived  several  rejections  fron 
agencies  to  which  he  had  appli 
investigative  positions. 

Now  Hughes  is  in  busine 
himself,  and  despite  the  confine; 
wheelchair,  he  has  gained  a repi 
as  a dogged  and  determined  | 
investigator  whom  many  liken 
wheelchair-bound  detective  poi 
by  Raymond  Burr  in  the  1960 
vision  series,  “Ironside." 

It  was  not  an  easy  joumi 
Hughes,  who  suffered  several  sc 
that  might  have  caused  a less 
mined  person  to  give  up.  He  cor 
his  affiliation  with  the  Dallas 
Department  for  two  years  aftei 
perating  from  his  accident,  th 
cided  to  strike  out  on  his  own.  I 
detective  agency  folded  for  li 
contacts. 

In  1986,  Hughes  was  hired 
Slate  Bar  of  Texas  to  investigal 
yers  suspected  of  ethics  viol 
During  that  time  he  suffered  a sc 
medical  problems,  including  a dl 
colon  that  resulted  in  the  surgi 
moval  of  much  of  his  large  int 
The  remaining  wound  became  it 
and  then  reinfected,  forcing  Hu; 
resign  from  the  position  to  unc 
senes  of  operations  that  required  i 
of  recuperation.  From  May  to  i 
of  1 989,  Hughes  was  a virtual  pi 
of  his  hospital  bed,  where  he 
doing  investigative  work  for  1: 
he  had  met  through  the  State  Bi 

Last  December,  Hughes  trie 
again  to  open  his  own  detective  i 
The  result  is  a successful  business 
the  Star  & Crescent,  with  a die 
of  25  lawyers  who  hire  him  to  i 
gate  cases  and  who  admire  what  1 
has  accomplished  despite  his  ha 
“The  determination  that  man 
something  else,"  said  Dallas 
Ken  Molberg.  “He  is  very  g< 
follow-up.  If  there  is  a missing  [ 
information  that  is  difficult  to 
he’ll  keep  going  until  he  gets  it 

Hughes  said  his  wheelchair  a 
helps  him  as  an  investigator.  “E 
was  6-1  and  200  pounds,  and 
would  be  intimidated,  especial! 
I was  a police  officer,"  said  the  3 
old  San  Antonio  native.  “More 
are  willing  to  talk  to  you  when ; 
in  a wheelchair.  They  don’t  feel 
ened.  And  if  you  can  get  some 
talk,  you  can  get  the  informati 
want." 

The  lack  of  accommodations 
wheelchair-bound  doesn't  faze  ! 
He  has  been  known  to  bounce 
stairs  in  the  vehicle  or  climb  ther 
sitting  and  pulling  the  wheelc! 
hind  him.  Said  Hughes:  “Getting 
is  sometimes  a little  more  di 
Sometimes  it’s  a pain  if  I have  ti 
stairs.  But  that’s  what  I get  pai< 
You  got  to  get  up  there  some  w 
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iime  prevention:  It's  no 
monger  merely  lip  service 


Crime-prevention  is  coming  of  age 
as  a discipline.  Not  every  police  agency 
has  it  high  on  the  list  of  priorities,  of 
course,  but  most  now  pay  at  least  lip 
service  to  the  idea  that  preventing  crime 


Burden’s  Beat 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


is  right  up  there  with  solving  crimes 
and  jailing  perpetrators.  While  not  every 
community  group  has  enthusiastically 
joined  with  the  police  in  a cooperative 
effort  to  reduce  crime,  hundreds  have. 

The  picture  today  is  a far  cry  from 
that  of  20  years  ago.  when  the  term 
“crime  prevention”  was  rarely  heard. 
Hundreds  of  police  agencies  now  have 
crime  prevention  units  or  officers  as- 
signed as  liaisons  to  neighborhood 
watch  groups  and  similar  citizen-based 
organizations.  And  we  now  have  two 
decades  of  experience  with  what  works 
and  what  doesn't  in  crime  prevention. 

The  clearinghouse  for  crime  pre- 
vention ideas  is  the  Crime  Prevention 
Coalition,  an  umbrella  for  138  national 
and  state  organizations  and  law  en- 
forcement groups.  It  includes  some 
unlikely  bedfellows,  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  and  Optimists  Inter- 
national, as  well  as  the  FBI,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
among  others. 

The  CPC  is  marking  its  10th  anni- 
versary with  the  publication  of  two 
booklets  called  "Call  to  Action"  and 
“Foundations  for  Action.”  Both  survey 
the  field  and  give  thumbnail  reports  on 
successful  crime  prevention  programs 
around  the  country.  (“Call  to  Action” 
is  a 40-page  summary  of  the  more 
detailed  “Foundations"  volume.)  ‘They 
tell  people  where  crime  prevention  has 
been,  what  can  be  said  about  it  today, 
and  where  people  think  it's  headed," 
said  Jean  O’Neil,  director  of  policy 
analysis  for  the  CPC. 

“Crime  prevention  has  evolved  into 
a field  where  there  is  some  sense  of 
progress  and  some  degree  of  discipline," 
O’Neil  continued.  “These  booklets 
represent  what  the  people  in  the  field 
are  saying,  not  what  high  muckety- 
mucks  in  the  Justice  Department  think 
we  should  be  saying.  They  are  what 
crime  prevention  practitioners  and  their 
colleagues  are  saying  to  each  other." 

The  coalition,  drawing  on  10  years 
of  experience,  lists  1 1 principles  for  the 
field.  Its  statement  of  principles  says 
crime  prevention  is: 

1 Everyone’s  business; 

1 More  than  security; 

1 A responsibility  of  all  levels  of 
government; 

1 Linked  with  solving  social  prob- 
lems; 

T Cost-effective. 

Further,  crime  prevention  requires: 

H A central  position  in  law  enforce- 


ful  programs  that  have  reduced  crime 
and  enhanced  the  quality  of  life.  They 
report,  for  example,  on  how  the  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  Police  Department  spear- 
headed an  effort  to  reduce  crime  in 
general  and  drug  sales  in  particular  in 
four  public  housing  developments.  “The 
strategies,  were  based  on  a combina- 
tion of  CPTED  (Crime  Prevention 
Through  Environmental  Design)  and 
neighborhood  prevention  techniques 
such  as  Neighborhood  Watch  and  ten- 
ant organizing,"  the  “Call  to  Action" 
booklet  notes.  “The  Housing  Authority 
hired  off-duty  police  to  patrol  during 
times  of  high  drug-sale  activity.  Police 
increased  the  use  of  plainclothes  offi- 
cers in  “buy-bust"  operations.  Through 
streets  were  closed  and  traffic  rerouted; 
lighting  and  fencing  were  upgraded. 
The  Housing  Authority  sponsored  ten- 
ant organizations;  the  police  helped 
residents  organize  Neighborhood 
Watches.  Traffic  in  a once  drug-ridden 
project,  where  few  residents  owned  cars, 
fell  from  1 ,200  to  fewer  than  50  ve- 
hicles per  day;  drug  deals  were  sharply 
cut.” 

Thai’s  real  community  action,  ex- 
emplifying the  coalition’s  view  that 
“crime  prevention  means  more  than 
locks,  hardware,  and  self- protection.  It 
also  means  local  government  agencies 
working  in  partnership,  rather  than  in 
isolation,  with  concerned  citizens  to 
address  ways  to  prevent  crime  and  drug 
abuse.  It  means  communities  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  learning  how  to  protect 
themselves  and  working  together  to 
keep  their  communities  crime-  and  drug- 
free.  It  means  providing  positive  alter- 
natives for  youth  and  empowering  them 
to  have  a stake  in  their  schools  and 
communities.  It  means  law  enforce- 
ment working  with  communities,  busi- 
nesses, and  service  organizations  to 
develop  action  plans  based  on  informa- 
tion about  crime  and  other  problems. 
Ultimately,  it  means  that  law-abiding 
citizens  can  take  action  and  effectively 
address  their  community’s  crime  and 
drug  problems.” 

The  “Call  to  Action"  booklet  is 
designed  to  show  a mayor  or  police 
executive  how  crime  prevention  works 
and  why  it  is  important.  “Foundations 
for  Action”  is  aimed  at  the  crime  pre- 
vention officer  or  other  practitioner  in 
the  field  who  is  looking  for  good  ideas. 
Police  executives  who  want  copies  may 
get  them  free  by  calling  or  writing  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council, 
1700  K Street  NW,  Second  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20006.  (202)  466- 
NCPC. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
651  Colonial  BlvcL,  Washington  Town- 
ship. NJ  07675.  Seymour  F.  Malkin, 
executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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Handling  the  strain 
of  child  abuse  cases 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

Reports  of  child  sexual  abuse  and  serious  physical 
abuse  overwhelm  the  ability  of  law  enforcement  and 
courts  to  respond.  This  response  capability  is  further 
impaired  by  the  intense  media  coverage  of  abuse 
allegations  occurring  in  every  community  and  extending 
nationwide  in  criminal  cases 
» m ■ . such  as  McMartin  in  California 

Making  ^ Stein5erg  in  New  York. 

The  Case:  Given  these  concerns. 

An  Insider's  ^ligations  of  child  abuse 

cases  by  law  enforcement,  and 
LA)OK  at  their  subsequent  prosecution. 

Police/  deserve  special  attenuon. 

Prosecutor  The  normal  crime-fighting 

Relntinnw  relationship  between  district 

attorneys  and  the  police  in  these 
cases  is  complicated  by  the 
Fifth  in  a series.  presence  of  another  agency  with 
investigative  authority  the  child 


protective  service  workers  of  the  local,  county  or  state 
welfare  department.  (Although  the  name  of  the  protective 
service  varies  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  this  column 
will  refer  to  it  as  “Child  Protective  Service,"  or  “CPS".) 
In  most  states,  allegations  of  child  abuse  may  be  reported 
either  to  law  enforcement  for  purposes  of  possible  criminal 
investigation  or  to  the  welfare  department  for  investigation 
by  case  workers  to  determine  whether  steps  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  child,  remove  the  child  from  the 
home,  and/or  terminate  parental  rights,  through  children- 
or  persons-in-need-of-services  petitions. 

Because  the  CPS  investigates  child  abuse  complaints, 
a rocky  relationship  often  exists  among  the  three  agencies 
involved:  prosecutor,  law  enforcement,  and  CPS.  With 
so  many  cases  to  review,  police  and  CPS  often  accuse 
each  other  of  not  fulfilling  their  respective  share  of  the 
responsibility.  The  criteria  for  determining  which  agency 
should  lead  the  investigation  often  are  undefined.  Also 
problematic  is  the  inherent  friction  surrounding  the  DA's 
screening  decision,  which  causes  even  more  irritation  in 
child  sexual  abuse  cases  where  the  police  have  already 
conducted  a difficult  interview  with  the  child,  after  which 
the  D.  A.  asks  for  more  information  or  an  opportunity  to 
speak  directly  to  the  child  before  making  a filing  decision. 

There  are,  however,  national  models  which  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  investigations  and  filing 
decisions,  including  the  following: 

The  Children’s  Advocacy  Center 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  model  began  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  District  Attorney  Bud  Cramer 
established  a Children's  Advocacy  Center  as  a safe  and 
friendly  place  for  joint  interviews  by  all  agencies  to  occur 
at  one  time.  According  to  Kramer,  “The  children  and 
their  families  were  bounced  between  agencies  law 
enforcement,  protective  services,  hospitals,  therapy,  the 
juvenile  court  system  and  the  District  Attorney’s  Office. 
The  system  was  revictimizing  the  children." 

Children’s  advocacy  centers  throughout  the  country 
vary.  Some  provide  a homelike  atmosphere  in  which  the 
interview  can  take  place.  Others,  like  the  Child  Advocacy 
Center  in  Indianapolis,  also  provide  office  space  so  that 
CPS,  police  and  district  attorneys  may  work  side  by  side. 
These  centers  frequently  provide  a place  for  a single 
interview,  which  often  can  be  privately  observed  by  other 
agencies  through  two-way  mirrors. 

Protocols  and  Task  Forces 

Investigations  of  child  abuse,  more  than  nearly  any 
other  criminal  offense,  affect  multiple  institutions,  each 
with  a different  perspective  of  its  responsibility  to  children. 
Because  of  this,  interdisciplinary  advisory  groups  or  task 


forces  should  address  the  points  of  fr  ction  and 
opportunities  in  a methodical  way. 

School,  law  enforcement,  CPS,  and  pt  >sccutorial 
representatives  should  negotiate  protocols  > onceming 
in-school  interviews  of  children.  These  an  ingements 
should  include  who  the  investigator  should  as  < for  when 
entering  the  school,  when  and  how  the  parents  should  be 
notified,  where  the  interview  should  occur,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  interview  and  the  procedures  for 
removing  the  child  from  school,  if  necessary 

A second  area  where  protocols  are  necessary  i ncludcs 
multi-victim  and  multi-suspect  child  abuse  cases.  A host 
of  special  problems  exist,  including  how  to  handle  the 
information  distribution,  who  should  be  intervic  'cd  and 
how  to  control  the  chances  of  community  hysteria. 
Officials  should  prepare  for  the  mass  mol  st  allegation 
with  special  protocols,  as  was  recently  lone  m Los 
Angeles  County.  In  L. A.,  representatives  fthcoolice. 
sheriff,  probation,  medical  community,  and  hild  welfare 
agencies,  among  others,  negotiated  a deta  ed  p>  otocol 
with  instructions,  forms  and  procedures.  7 he  protocol 
covers  tlie  composition  and  leadership  of  the  > nvestigativc 
team,  the  role  of  therapists,  and  instructions  for  parents. 

Physical  Exam 

Even  in  large  urban  communities  wit  i significant 
medical  resources,  hospital  emergency  rooms  may  be 
ill-equipped  to  conduct  a highly  specialized  physical 
abuse  medical  exam  of  a young  child.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  a secondary  source  of  medical 
expertise  to  whom  other  physicians  and  law  enforcement 
may  make  referrals.  In  some  areas,  like  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  proposals  include  performing  such  exams  in  the 
Children’s  Advocacy  Center.  In  Pueblo,  Colo.,  the 
Child  Advocacy  Centers  provide  a place  for  examinations 
and  therapy  as  well  as  interviews.  The  physician  who 
leads  this  specialized  examination  team  should  be  included 
in  county  task  forces  and  working  groups  and  in  the 
creation  of  protocols. 

Case  Screening  and  Assignment 

In  child  abuse  investigations  then  exist  two  screening 
opportunities.  The  first  is  at  the  time  of  a report  and  the 
second  when  law  enforcement  decides  to  request  that  the 
D A.  file  charges.  The  most  efficient  approach  to  child 
abuse  investigations  involves  dail  coordinated  screening 
and  case  assignments.  During  these  daily  sessions, 
police,  prosecutors  and  Cl  fficials  decide  which  agency 
should  take  the  lead  in  the  investigation,  thus  reducing 
redundancy  and  wasted  time  through  referrals  and 
allowing  for  early  input  from  the  prosecutor 

Investigative  Teams 

Another  model  includes  highly  integrated  investigative 
teams.  The  highly  acclaimed  Louisville  Crimes  Against 
Children  Unit  fits  this  pattern.  In  Louisville,  Ky., 
interdisciplinary  teams  involving  city  and  county  police 
and  the  Cabinet  for  Human  Services  conduct  investigations 
of  crimes  against  children,  including  runaway  and  missing 
children  as  well  as  those  who  are  abused  or  exploited. 

Child  abuse  allegations  strain  resources.  Yet  the 
increasing  public  awareness  and  concern  should  help  law 
enforcement  and  prosecu'ors  to  form  new  alliances  and 
new  procedures  for  better  and  more  efficient  approaches 
to  these  traumatic  crimes. 

( Stephen  Goldsmith  is  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Marion  Counry  [lnd  anapolis],  Ind.  He  is  a research 
fellow  at  Harvard  Iniversity's  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  and  servi  v on  the  boards  of  the  American 
Prosecutors  Research  In  titute  and  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association.) 


menu 

1 Cooperation  by  elements  of  the 
community; 

i Education; 

1 Tailoring  to  meet  local  needs  and 
conditions; 

1 Continual  testing  and  improve- 
ment. 

And  finally,  the  coalition  says,  crime 
prevention  improves  “the  quality  of  life 
for  every  community  and  its  residents." 

Sound  like  motherhood  and  apple 
pie?  Well,  for  each  of  these  principles, 
the  booklets  give  examples  of  success- 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  in  bulk  quantities  for  distribution  to 
professional  conferences,  seminars,  and  training  programs.  To  find  out  how  to 
take  advantage  of  this  limited  offer,  contact  the  Circulation  Department  in 
writing  on  official  letterhead. 
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Other  Voices 


M sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation  s newspapers. ) 

Heroin  use  rising  again 

‘The  rise  in  heroin  use  offers  a convincing  case  for  a more  comprehensive  Federal  drug  policy  Perhaps 
it’s  lime,  loo,  that  the  policy  focuses  as  much  on  alcohol  as  it  does  on  narcotics.  The  National  Drug 
Control  Policy's  deputy  director  for  treatment,  Herbert  Kleber.  predicts  that  heroin  use  may  eventually 
become  as  routine  as  cocaine  He  cites  the  stcpped-up  production  of  heroin  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Mexico.  Rep.  Charles  Rangel,  head  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics,  said  in  a recent  article 
that  Federal  drug  agencies’  focus  almost  solely  on  cocaine  trafficking  had  allowed  heroin  to  make  a 
comeback.  He  cites  the  prevalence  of ‘moon  rock,’  a new  street  drug  that  consists  of  pure  heroin  mixed 
with  cocaine.  Meanwhile,  a report  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  raises  even  more  questions 
about  what  level  of  alcohol  is  safe  in  some  lines  of  work.  It  says  even  small  amounts  consumed  by  an 
airlne  pilot  can  have  a ‘profoundly  negative  effect  on  flight  safety.  * The  upswing  in  heroin  use  and  new 
concerns  about  alcohol  suggest  there  is  a need  to  take  a broader  view  of  the  drug  issue.  Little  is  solved 
when  the  United  Stales  focuses  most  of  its  resources  on  one  type  of  illicit  drug — cocaine  at  the  moment 
— while  trafficking  in  other  types  is  allowed  to  flourish  unchecked." 

— The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Aug.  27.  1990 

The  beat  goes  on 

“Police  Commissioner  Lee  Brown  says  he  is  planning  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  long  ago  — 
give  police  patrol  work  the  respect  it’s  due.  A veteran  officer  who  wants  to  stay  in  uniform  and  walk 
a beat  deserves  the  same  status  as  detectives  or  administrators . So  far,  Brown  is  concentrating  on  money 
and  rank.  He’s  considering  creation  of  three  levels  of  patrol  officer,  with  more  pay  for  veterans  in  higher 
levels.  That’s  a good  start.  But  in  these  cash-strapped  days,  Brown  needs  to  look  for  alternatives  to 
spending  money.  What  about  giving  veteran  patrol  cops  choice  of  work  shifts?  Or  let  them  be  first  in 
signing  up  for  vacations.  There  must  be  plenty  of  non-monetary  benefits  New  York  City  can  provide 
cops  who  decide  to  stay  on  patrol.  Brown  says  he’ll  consult  with  Phil  Caruso  of  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  before  completing  his  proposal.  Caruso’s  advice  and  support  is  key  to  making 
any  plan  work.  This  is  a golden  opportunity  for  the  New  York  Police  Department  to  reward  the  men  and 
women  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  force.” 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Aug.  23.  1990 

Drugs  are  a drag 

"It’s  been  a truism  of  the  ‘war  on  drugs  ’ that  the  only  way  to  make  a permanent  dent  in  the  problem  is 
to  discourage  the  users.  And  despite  all  the  cynicism  about  official  anti-drug  propaganda,  that  strategy 
appears  to  be  working.  A new  study  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  finds  that  drug  use  is  down 
among  teenagers  — in  part  because  it’s  more  dangerous  and  in  part  because  it’s  no  longer  considered 
cool  This  report,  based  on  confidential  questionnaires,  is  a welcome  companion  to  earlier  studies 
showing  tliat  adult  drug  use  was  declining  as  well.  The  study  doesn’t  fully  explain  why  drug  use  is  down, 
but  it’s  not  hard  to  speculate.  Most  schools  now  do  anti-drug  education,  which  is  buttressed  by  TV 
testimonials  from  athletes,  musicians  and  the  like.  More  determined  policing  has  increased  the  chances 
of  getting  an-ested.  And,  perhaps  most  important,  there’s  the  living  evidence  of  drugs'  ill  effects  in  the 
wrecked  lives  of  friends  and  relatives  who  went  too  far.  It’s  hardly  time  to  declare  victory,  but  this  latest 
survey  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  light  at  the  end  of  this  tunnel  after  all.” 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sept.  6.  1990 

Schaefer’s  drug  policy 

“It  is  the  mark  of  a good  manager  to  admit  mistakes  and  lake  corrective  action.  That’s  what  Gov.  William 
Donald  Schaefer  did  last  month  in  modifying  his  random  drug-testing  policy  for  state  workers  to  stress 
treatment  for  offenders  instead  of  immediate  — and  irreversible  — punishment.  When  the  Governor 
initially  unveiled  his  drug  policy,  Mr  Schaefer  was  talking  tough  and  backing  it  up  with  action:  first- 
time  offenders  would  be  summarily  fired  from  their  state  jobs.  The  message  to  state  employees  was  blunt 
and  cold-hearted:  If  you  mess  with  drugs,  off  with  your  head.  This  struck  employee  unions  as  an 
inhuman  approach.  They  rightly  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Schaefer  was  ignoring  the  health  aspects  of  this 
problem.  Now  the  state  has  come  up  with  a more  measured  approach  that  places  treatment  before 
retribution.  A worker  carrt  void  being  fired  by  accepting  a 15-day  suspension  and  entering  a treatment 
program.  A second  offense,  though,  will  mean  mandatory  dismissal.  Until  Oct.  1,  workers  who  use 
drugs  can  seek  help  (which  is  covered  by  employee  insurance)  without  facing  disciplinary  action.  They 
can  protect  their  jobs.  The  Governor  is  giving  workers  a chance  to  change  their  ways.  Maryland’s  drug 
policy  remains  one  of  the  most  aggressive  in  the  nation.  It  still  sends  a message  to  workers  that  messing 
with  drugs  can  be  costly.  Mr.  Schaefer  has  decided  to  be  lenient  with  first-time  offenders.  But  those  who 
refuse  to  straighten  out  their  lives  won’t  get  any  second  chances.” 

— The  Baltimore  Sun 
Sept.  6.  1990 

Letters 


Greenberg: 

Anti-crime  help  on 
hand  for  the  asking 


To  the  editor: 

Your  newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive, professional  and  useful  tools  on  the  market 
today  for  law  enforcement  officers.  Of  all  the  self- 
proclaimed  “journals  of  law  enforcement,"  your 
paper  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  informative 
periodicals  available  Rarely  have  I been  able  to 
find  a condensed  journal  which  prints  news  that  is 
truly  relevant  to  the  average  “on  the  street"  working 
officer.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

I would  like  to  obtain  past  segments  of  your 
series,  “Making  the  Case:  An  Insider's  Look  at 
Police/Prosecutur  Relations  " I have  missed  several 


of  these  very  helpful  segments.  Finally,  a law 
enforcement  periodical  has  devised  a thorough, 
thought-provoking  series  of  articles  attacking  this 
critical  problem.  I view  police-prosecutor  relations 
as  a major  component  of  criminal  prosecutions  in 
our  nation  and  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
areas  of  the  criminal  justice  system  today.  Police 
must  come  to  realize  the  critical  importance  of 
establishing  and  nurturing  this  relationship. 

ALBERTA  AREN AL 
Detective  Sergeant 
Criminal  investigation  Division 
Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  Police  Department 


By  Martin  A.  Greenberg 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  featured  articles 
on  how  the  lifestyles  of  a major  U.S.  city  had 
undergone  radical  change.  A few  of  their  findings 
revealed  that:  a department  store  had  recruited  a 
security  force  that  could  protect  a small  city; 
apartment  dwellers  refused  to  live  on  ground 
floors,  and  secretaries  were  reluctant  to  work 
overtime  because  of  fear  of  nighttime  travel.  In 
view  of  today's  realities,  some  people  might  view 
such  findings  as  minor  problems 

Recently,  the  photo  of  a steel-covered  apart- 
ment door  riddled  with  bullet  holes  appeared  on 
the  frqnt  page  of  the  New  York  Times . The  bullets 
penetrated  the  metal  and  one  of  them  killed  a 
three-year-old  child  lying  on  a sofa  bed  inside  his 
apartment  at  4 A M.  He  was  the  14th  innocent 
bystander  to  have  killed  in  New  York  City  within 
a seven-month  period.  Several  months  prior  to  this 
incident,  police  officers  were  assigned  to  specific 
subway  cars  in  order  to  ensure  students’  safety, 
and  extra  officers  were  posted  between  the  schools 
and  the  train  stations  in  order  to  create  a “safe 
passage"  for  students  from  the  time  they  left  their 
schools  until  they  reached  the  designated  subway 
cars.  The  assignments  were  made  as  a demonstra- 
tion project  involving  five  Brooklyn  high  schools 
in  response  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents being  robbed  and  assaulted  in  the  subway  by 
other  youths. 

Law  enforcement  experts  have  attributed  such 
incidents  of  random  violence  to  rising  levels  of 
drug  dealing,  cutbacks  in  programs  for  dropouts 
and  families  in  need  of  counseling,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  semiautomatic  weapons.  While  many 
police  administrators  appear  to  agree  that  only  a 
strict  national  gun-control  law  can  dramatically 
decrease  the  supply  of  semiautomatic  pistols  and 
other  firearms  to  the  lawless,  support  for  specific 
neighborhood  programs  to  curb  drug  abuse  and  its 
associated  social  conditions  is  less  certain. 

A Sense  of  Involvement 

Not  long  ago,  the  new  corporate  owners  of 
Burger  King  successfully  developed  an  advertis- 
ing plan  tocompete  with  McDonald's.  The  adver- 
tising team  created  a membership  club  for  chil- 
dren. In  its  first  six  months,  over  1.6  million 
members  were  enrolled.  The  members  receive  a 
newsletter  that  features  articles  about  how  to  care 
for  possessions,  the  activities  of  members,  and  the 
latest  premiums  that  are  being  given  away  at 
Burger  King  restaurants.  However,  an  advertising 
executive  pointed  out  that  those  things  alone 
wouldn’t  have  it  work  without  the  existence  of  a 
feeling  of  genuine  participation. 

Most  urban  areas  offer  their  youth,  middle-age 
and  senior  residents  a wide  variety  of  worthwhile 
clubs  and  activities.  Many  are  recreationally  ori- 
ented (such  as  sports,  parks  and  beaches,  concerts 
and  museums),  while  others  involve  helping 
someone  else  (tutoring,  nursing,  visiting,  per- 
forming, etc.).  Moreover,  in  recent  years,  police 
agencies  have  actively  recruited  citizens  to  serve 
as  unpaid  eyes  and  ears  of  the  police  in  neighbor- 
hood watch  programs  and  auxiliary  police  forces. 
Auxiliary  police  may  be  characterized  as  being 
recruited,  screened,  trained  and  supervised  by 
full-time  police  personnel  Members  of  the  auxil- 
iary police  typically  help  to  maintain  public  order 
through  uniformed  patrols  The  auxiliaries  help 
identify  stolen  and  abandoned  cars  and  tackle 
other  quality-of-life  problems  like  excessive  noise. 
In  many  cases,  their  presence  dramatically  im- 
proves the  environment  of  a neighborhood.  Al- 
though there  may  be  a rank  structure  within  aux- 


iliary police  units,  and  some  jurisdictions 
certify  them  as  peace  officers,  they  must  co 
with  the  lawful  orders  of  any  regular  police 
cer. 

Variety  of  Personal  Fulfillment 

There  are  probably  an  endless  variety  of 
esting  activities  in  which  private  citizen- 
engage  for  fun  and  personal  fulfillment  II 
nestly  approached,  additional  individuals  t 
choose  to  associate  themselves  with  urban  p 
agencies.  Borrowing  a page  from  Burger  K 
successful  ad  campaign,  police  departmet 
urban  areas  should  highlight  and  encourage 
types  of  auxiliary  police  assignments  as  part 
overall  plan  for  drug-related  crime  control 

In  1967,  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  i 
that  “specialists  alone  cannot  control  crime 
that  “direct  citizen  action  to  improve  law  enf 
ment  has  become  an  absolute  necessity."  L 
areas  often  provide  the  spawning  ground: 
social  problems,  but  they  also  can  providi 
intelligence  and  human  resources  necessar 
coping  with  them.  For  example,  auxiliaries  c 
be  assigned  to  help  enforce  handicapped-par 
and  emergency  vehicle  yield  laws;  to  invest 
compensation  claims  for  crime  victims;  to  a 
liaisons  to  other  agencies  in  order  to  cncourag 
remodeling  or  demolition  of  abandoned  b 
ings,  the  repair  or  upgrading  of  street  ligh 
roads  and  playgrounds,  and  the  installatio 
safety  devices;  to  find  jobs  for  the  homeless 
staff  shelters;  to  organize  neighborhood  clea 
drives;  to  visit  citizens  at  home  to  discuss 
survey  neighborhood  problems;  to  locate 
befriend  truant  children;  to  offer  continuous  c 
prevention  classes  for  merchants;  cab  dri- 
joggers,  commuters,  and  other  persons  proi 
victimization;  to  staff  storefront  police  mini 
tions  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  non-ei 
gency  9 1 1 calls  and  refer  persons  to  the  volur 
social  agencies  they  might  require;  to  guard  a 
school  centers  and  playgrounds;  to  foster 
esteem  among  youth  by  serving  as  leader  of  S 
troops;  to  monitor  environmental  problems  i 
as  abandoned  autos  or  excessive  engine-idlin 
serve  as  camp  and  school  counselors  for  “ Y 
At  Risk"  programs;  to  aid  juvenile  probation 
child  protection  officers  in  improving  the  ti 
ment  of  child  abuse  victims;  to  investigate  a| 
cants  for  gun  ownership,  and  to  perform  adm 
trative  work  for  detective  and  felony  fugi 
warrant  squads. 

The  First  Step 

In  the  everyday  battle  against  drugs  and  cr 
civic-minded  citizens  do  not  have  to  confront  i 
dealers.  In  some  cities,  saturation  operations  p 
dozens  of  regular  police  officers  on  the  stree 
frighten  away  drug  dealers  and  their  custon 
However,  the  nature  of  such  programs  tend 
reduce  the  human  resources  available  for  o 
community-oriented  efforts  dealing  with  ci 
reduction  and  the  improvement  of  the  qualit 
life.  In  urban  areas,  volunteer  police  are  urge 
needed  to  perform  a wide  variety  of  meanin 
assignments,  but  first  they  have  to  be  asked. 

(Marlin  A.  Greenberg  is  the  chairman  oj 
Criminal  Justice  Department  at  Ulster  Cot 
Community  College  in  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 
author  of  ‘Auxiliary  Police:  The  Citizen 's 
proach  to  Public  Safety,  "he  is  currently  study 
for  a doctorate  in  criminal  justice  at  John 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  the  City  Universit 
New  York.) 
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jle  of  thumb  — prevention. . . 


/faking  family  violence  a system  priority 


By  Helene  Kylen 

“A  man  can  beat  his  wife  with  a 
slick  as  long  as  the  stick  is  no  thicker 
than  his  thumb."  — Blackstone  Com- 
mentaries, Vol.  I.  pp.  445-6,  English 
Common  Law,  Rights  of  Persons  sec- 
tion, re  Domestic  Chastisement. 

Titus  English  Common  Law  under 
Charles  U sought  to  protect  wives  so 
dial  “a  wife  could  have  security  of  the 
peace  against  her  husband." 

Then  as  now,  what  is  acceptable  or 
not  as  defined  by  law  rests  on  society’s 
interpretations,  values  and  knowledge. 
The  awareness  of  domestic  violence, 
its  extent  across  all  socioeconomic  and 
racial  groups,  and  its  long-term  conse- 
quences — serious  recurring  depres- 
sion, multiple  personality  disorders, 
suicide,  repetitive  abuse  patterns  — 
shattered  the  myth  of  family  sanctity 
and  safety.  With  a Pandora’s  box  of 
family  abuse  opened,  public  attitude 
and  the  law  changed.  Police  depart- 
ment liability  and  the  danger  to  police 
officers  called  for  major  changes  in 
police  policy. 

In  the  1980's  under  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward,  New  York  City  Police 
Department  policy  changed  from  a 
reactive,  conciliatory,  non-interventive 
approach  to  one  that  is  proactive  and 
preventive.  Current  policy  permits, 
encourages  or  mandates  appropriate 
interventions,  and  the  criteria  for  arrest 
have  undergone  much  scrutiny  and 
change  during  the  last  decade. 

The  New  York  State  Family  Court 
Act  has  redefined  family  offense  as 
disorderly  conduct,  harassment,  men- 
acing, reckless  endangerment,  assault 
or  attempted  assault.  According  to  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department’s 
expanded  definition,  "members  of 
family  or  household"  now  include  per- 
sons not  legally  married  but  living 
together  in  a family-type  relationship, 
such  as  common-law  marriages  and 
same-sex  couples. 


domestic  violence:  A felony  is  a serious 
crime  inflicted  by  a weapon;  a misde- 
meanor is  a bruise  or  laceration  from  a 
shove  or  slap  without  a weapon;  an 
Order  of  Protection  is  limited  by  what  it 
states  specifically.  Candidates  learn 
what  the  individual  dynamics  are,  why 
people  stay  in  these  situations,  how 
culture  and  drugs  impact,  why  it’s  so 
frustrating  for  the  police.  There's  role- 
playing  in  class  and  in  the  auditorium, 
where  students  critique  the  individual 
tactics  for  efficacy,  police  officer  safety, 
and  judge  if  an  arrest  is  warranted  or 
not." 


The  Probable  Cause  Standard 
New  York  City  police  policy  now 
applies  to  domestic  violence  the  “prob- 
able cause"  criteria;  the  facts  viewed 
through  a trained  police  officer's  eyes 
which  would  lead  a person  of  reason- 
able caution  to  Relieve  that  a crime  is 
being  or  has  been  committed  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  arrest.  Thus  New  York 
City  police  officers  must  make  an  arrest 
when  there  is  probable  cause  to  belfeve 
a felony  has  been  committed  or  an 
individual  fails  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  an  Order  of  Protection.  The  issue  of 
arrest  no  longer  rests  with  the  victim. 
Moreover,  a police  officer  is  author- 
ized to  make  an  arrest  even  when  the 
victim  doesn’t  wish  to  prefer  charges, 
or  want  an  arrest  to  be  made,  or  if  no 
Order  of  Protection  is  involved. 

By  applying  the  “probable  cause 
standard,  the  law  recognizes  domestic 
violence  as  a crime  like  any  other,  re- 
gardless of  family  tie  or  legal  relation- 
ship. The  violent  family  is  no  longer 
sealed  off  from  surveillance.  The  bat- 
terer can  now  be  held  accountable  for 
his  acts  through  intervention  by  an 
objective,  trained  observer  armed  with 
the  authority  of  the  law. 

“All  New  York  City  police  officers 
go  through  35  hours  of  specialized 
domestic  violence  training,"  says  Jim 
O’Neill,  a 21 -year  veteran  of  the 
NYCPD  and  a trainer  in  the  Police 
Academy  from  1 980- 1 986.  “All  candi- 
dates learn  about  the  law  as  it  applies  to 


Spotting  Those  at  Risk 
The  effort  toward  preventing  do- 
mestic violence  began  in  1978  when 
the  Family  Crisis  Intervention  Unit  was 
started  in  Harlem  by  SgL  Ed  Stubbing, 
an  1 8-year  veteran  of  the  NY CPD.  Says 
Stubbing,  “Its  objective  was  to  have 
officers  self-initiate  and  follow  up  where 
there  had  been  three  or  more  9 1 1 emer- 
gency calls,  to  identify  those  families  at 
risk  and  see  if  an  arrest  could  be  made 
or  strongly  advise  people  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Fifteen  officers 
were  trained  as  Family  Crisis  Interven- 
tion Specialists." 

In  1984,  Stubbing  left  the  Police 
Department  and  moved  to  the  Victim 
Services  Agency  to  pilot  a new  project 
similar  to  the  Harlem  unit,  based  on 
using  computer  reports.  But  a new 
wrinkle  was  added:  A social  worker 
was  teamed  with  a police  officer  From 
that  union  of  law  enforcement  and  social 
work,  a prevention  program  was  bom. 

Jim  O’Neill  became  director  of  the 
Domestic  Violence  Prevention  Project 
in  1 986.  As  he  recalls:  “The  DVPP  was 
a joint  venture  with  VSA,  a private 
social  service  institution,  to  reduce 
domestic  violence,  afford  clients  alter- 
native ways  to  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems, and  reduce  injuries  to  police  offi- 
cers and  the  involved  parties.  It  was  on 
Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  studies 
that  indicated  that  many  serious  inci- 
dents of  domestic  violence  are  pre- 
ceded by  a history  of  calls  to  police  for 
lesser  disturbances,  and  that  a strong 
police  response  could  break  the  cycle 
of  continuing  and  escalating  violence. 

To  target  and  track  violent  house- 
holds, each  day  the  police  officer  and 
VSA  counselor  culls  the  9 1 1 domestic 
violence  and  family  dispute  calls.  These 
computerized  reports,  filed  and  indexed 
by  complainant’s  name  and  address, 
for  the  first  time  provide  a history  or 
pattern  in  a given  household.  All  first- 
time  calls,  which  comprise  80  percent 
of  the  total,  are  sent  a letter  from  police 
notifying  the  family  that  battering  is  a 
crime  and  telling  where  they  can  get 
help  for  counseling.  There  is  typically 
a 4 percent  to  5 percent  response.  Sec- 
ond-time callers  (about  15  percent  of 
the  total)  are  telephoned  if  possible  or 
sent  a second  letter.  The  team  makes 
house  calls  to  the  rest. 


across  the  basic  horrors  of  what  it’s  like 
to  live  where  violence  is  a way  of  life. 
Not  only  do  the  victim  and  children 
suffer,  but  so  does  the  batterer.  To  make 
this  point,  we  presented  a live  panel  — 
a victim,  a former  batterer,  and  a police 
officer  who  grew  up  in  a violent  home 
— all  talking  about  their  experiences. 
We  also  had  a liability  expert  at  all 
seminars  who  said  in  effect:  you’re 
playing  with  fire  if  you  don’t  have  a 
written  policy  and  train  officers,  be- 
cause departments  are  being  sued. 

“We  produced  a training  package 
workbook  with  exercises  to  be  done 
prior  to  the  seminar.  And  two  film 
makers,  Deborah  Gordon  and  Jane 
Praeger,  produced  an  extraordinary 
documentary  video,  called  ‘Agents  of 
Change,'  which  has  received  at  least 
five  awards.  This  film  depicted  Rye. 
New  York,  and  Newport  News.  Vir- 
ginia, as  role-model  police  communi- 
ties. 

“We  gave  trainings  in  the  beginning 
to  about  600  executives  and  social 
workers,  some  D.A.’s,  a judge,  in  six 
locations  around  the  country,  and  re- 
ceived a high  evaluation — 4.5  out  of  5. 
The  feedback  was  that  this  was  one 
Federal  project  where  the  Government 
got  its  money's  worth.  After  the  initial 
trainings,  we  won  a second  Federal 
grant  for  three  more  executive  trainings 
and  five  more  for  police  trainers  around 
the  country.  Each  participant  received 
a lesson  plan  as  a guide,  with  room  for 
trainers'  input  on  arrest,  on-scene  in- 
vestigation, victim  assistance,  curricu- 
lum development,  how  many  hours 
should  be  put  in,  what  topics  to  cover, 
etc." 


Targeting  the  Batterer 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
DVPP  is  VSA’s  special  rehabilitative 


program  started  in  1982  for  batterers. 
Alternatives  To  Violence  (ATV).  The 
program,  which  runs  two  hours  per 
week  for  16  weeks,  costs  $100,  on  a 
sliding  scale  according  to  ability  to  pay 
John  Aponte,  ATV's  director,  is  re- 
sponsible for  program  development, 
clinical  training,  recruitment,  and  su- 
pervision of  staff.  A police  psycholo- 
gist with  the  NYCPD  for  seven  years, 
he  has  a bachelor’s  degree  in  psychol- 
ogy from  Hunter  College  and  a mas- 
ter's in  community  mental  health  from 
New  York  University. 

Aponte  describes  ATV  as  an  alter- 
native sentencing  program  that  gives 
D.A.’s  and  judges  an  additional  tool. 
Up  to  85  percent  of  referrals  are  court- 
ordered,  the  rest  come  through  em- 
ployment assistance,  social  services, 
alcohol  abuse  and  hot-line  shelters. 

“ATV’s  goal  is  to  re-educate  and 
re-socialize  a portion  of  men,"  Aponte 
notes.  “All  of  us  contribute  to  the  abuse 
of  women,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, by  maintaining  an  attitude  of 
male  privilege,  superiority  and  domi- 
nance. I get  the  part  that  goes  over  the 
line  to  physical  abuse. 

“The  men  learn  how  to  communi- 
cate as  they  discuss  what’s  happened  in 
their  lives  during  the  week.  A sense  of 
self-awareness  starts  to  develop;  they 
monitor  their  anger,  what  provoked  it, 
how  they  responded  to  it,  where  did  it 
go.  We  engage  in  role-playing  and  see 
films  that  trigger  discussion.  We  use 
metaphor  and  imagery  because  the 
better  educated  tend  to  intellectualize 
and  rationalize  as  their  main  form  of 
denial.  We  play  mind  games  and  talk 
about  power  and  control.  For  instance. 
‘A  man  asks  his  wife  to  cook  breakfast, 
one  fried  egg  over  lightly,  the  other 
scrambled.  She  serves  him  breakfast 


and  he  belts  her  She  scrambled  lhe 
wrong  egg.’" 


Power  and  Inadequacy 
Det..  Lydia  Martinez  is  a domestic 
violence  specialist  in  the  NYCPD  and 
works  with  Aponte  as  a co-counselor. 

In  Martinez’s  words.  “The  batterer 
wants  to  be  the  sun  in  his  woman’s 
world.  The  program  teaches  him  that 
his  display  of  power  is  really  a defense 
against  deep  fears  of  inadequacy.  He 
learns  it’s  futile  to  attempt  to  control 
another  person.  Eventually  he  sees  his 
partner  as  an  individual  in  her  own 
right." 

The  DVPP  operates  in  5 out  of  75 
precincts  in  New  York  City.  In  1989, 
from  a total  caseload  of  2,299  from 
these  precincts,  93  arrests  were  made. 

Det.  Joe  Ryan.  Family  Violence  and 
Child  Abuse  Coordinator  for  the 
NYCPD,  provided  statistics  showing 
that  from  1985  to  1989,  the  number  of 
domestic  violence  radio  runs  dropped 
from  191,022  to  187,391,  while  the 
number  of  complaint  reports  filed  scared 
from 22,268  to  52,270.  and  the  number 
of  arrests  nearly  doubled,  from  6,841  to 
12,724.  Ryan  observes.  “The  statistics 
showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
arrests  reflect  the  change  in  the  way 
New  York  City  police  respond  to  fam- 
ily disputes." 

As  for  the  1990’s,  Ed  Stubbing 
opines,  “I  sec  more  police  departments 
getting  sued,  and  therefore  more'  de- 
partments making  family  violence  the 
priority  it  always  should  have  been." 

( Helene  Kylen  is  public  relations 
coordinator  and  a member  of  the  board 
of  the  New  York  City  Coalition  for 
Women's  Mental  Health.  She  writes 
frequently  on  issues  relating  to  women 's 
mental  health  and  family  relationships. ) 


FHP  looks  for  new  gauge 
for  trooper  productivity 

. c — Rut  t 


Training  Is  Crucial 
Crucial  to  the  effectiveness  and 
safety  of  the  team  is  the  police  training. 
When  VSA  got  a Federal  grant  in  1986 
to  train  police  executives  in  family 
violence,  Ed  Stubbing  worked  with  five 
others  as  a team  to  put  together  a two- 
day  seminar. 

“The  purpose  of  the  training  was  to 
enable  police  executives  to  develop  and 
write  new  police  policy,  and  then  teach 
trainers  to  carry  out  the  new  direc- 
tives," Stubbing  says.  “We  had  to  get 


Honda  Highway  Patrol  Director 
Bobby  R Burkett  announced  last  month 
he  would  convene  a task  force  to 
examine  alternate  ways  of  measuring 
the  work  performance  of  stale  troopers, 
in  an  effort  to  debunk  public  perceptions 
that  an  enforcement  “quota”  is  used  to 
gauge  productivity. 

“The  system  that  is  currently  in 
effect,  while  being  both  fair  and 
administratively  correct,  has  led  to  the 
perception  that  a ‘quota  for 
enforcement  activity  is  used  by  the 
Rorida  Highway  Patrol,"  said  Burkett 
on  Aug.  8. 

Maj.  Mortis  E.  Leggett,  a spokesman 
for  Burkett,  told  LEN  that  the  Director 
will  choose  uniformed  members  of  the 
Highway  Patrol,  “including  the  entire 
rank  structure  of  troopers  and 
supervisors  from  out  in  the  field,"  and 
will  invite  members  of  the  Rorida  Police 
Benevolent  Association  to  participate. 

Citizen  complaints  about  a quota 
began  in  1988  when  the  Rorida 
Highway  Patrol  revised  its  evaluation 
process  to  include  ranges  of  numerical 
standards.  The  switch  has  led  to  the 
perception  among  Rorida  motorists  that 
numbers  are  the  only  basis  for  measuring 
acceptable  performance  levels.  But 
Burkett  added  that  the  current  evaluation 
system  was  never  used  to  fire  troopers, 
only  to  identify  performance  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  Nor  have  the  standards 


been  used  as  a basis  for  granting 
promotions,  he  added. 

“We  are  sensitive  to  this  issue  and 
will  discontinue  this  system  due  to  its 
damaging  effect  to  the  image  of  the 
patrol.  We've  tried  it,  and  after  careful 
assessment,  decided  that  there  must  be 
a better  way,"  said  Burkett.  “We  ve 
become  more  responsive  to  the  citizens 
of  Rorida  over  the  past  few  years  by 
making  the  FHP  more  professional.  To 
jeopardize  those  advances  by  holding 
fast  to  a system  which  is  perceived  by 
some  to  be  unfair  would  indeed  be  a 
disservice." 

In  1988,  when  the  change  was 
effected,  Burkett  stressed  in  a memo  to 
supervisors  that  “all  standards,  even 
numerical  standards,  are  only  guidelines 
for  the  supervisor.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisors.  Supervisors  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  subjective  evidence 
to  back  that  judgment.” 

“The  supervisor  has  the  full 
discretion  to  ignore  the  numbers  if  the 
circumstances  warrant  such  special 
consideration,"  he  2dded. 

Last  year,  a grievance  challenging 
the  current  system  was  filed,  but  the 
system  was  upheld  by  an  arbitrator  and 
the  Department  of  Administration, 
which  said  a productivity  standard  “with 
a 35-percentage  point  spread”  could 
not  be  considered  a quota. 


But  some  “individuals”  have 
continued  to  make  “public  declarations 
that  troopers  must  be  ‘innovative  in 
reaching  their  enforcement  goals,"  a 
charge  that  Burkett  labeled  as  an  “insult" 
to  state  troopers. 

“Apparently,  there  are  some  who 
believe  we  have  troopers  who  lack 
integrity  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
manufacture  a case  — I don’t  believe 
that  for  a moment  and  find  it  disturbing 
that  those  who  claim  to  represent  our 
troopers  apparently  have  such  a low 
opinion  of  them,"  said  Burkett. 

Leggett  said  that  prior  to  the  change 
in  performance  evaluation,  the  standards 
applied  to  enforcement  had  no  numeri- 
cal measurements  attached  to  them. 
The  current  system  includes  a range  of 
numerical  standards  ranging  from  a -15 
percent  to  a +20  percent  “of  a given 
numerical  standard  which  varies  from 
county  to  county"  and  which  was  based 
upon  the  numbers  of  citations  per  patrol 
hour  in  that  county.  The  current  system 
was  devised  to  measure  trooper 
performance  based  on  standards  of 
observable  work  behavior  and  replaced 
one  based  on  subjective  appraisals. 

Any  action  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  task  force  would  have  to  approved 
by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Administration,  which  sets  evaluation 
guidelines  for  all  state  employees, 
Leggett  added. 
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ne  fruits  of  their  labor. 


Lessons  & benefits  from  research  center 


By  Richard  Mackesy 

[Editor's  Note:  On  May  20,  1990, 
Capt.  Robert  M.  Meaha  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  was 
awarded  the  Ph.  D.  in  Criminal  Justice 
from  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  College 
of  Public  Affairs  and  Policy.  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany.  Dr.  Mealia  ’s  re- 
search was  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  through  its 
newly  established  Research  Center, 
which  itself  was  the  result  of  a concept 
first  proposed  by  the  author  in  a paper 
presented  at  the  1987  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  In 
this,  the  last  of  three  articles,  the  au- 
thor, himself  a doctoral  candidate  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  de- 
scribes the  center 's first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  research  produced  and  the 
policy  implications  resulting  from  the 
innovation.  ] 

Capt.  Robert  M.  Mealia,  who  was 
assigned  to  the  NYPD  Research  Center 
at  the  end  of  1 988,  proposed  to  demon- 
strate the  predictive  validity  of  the 
department’s  pre-employment  back- 
ground investigation  procedures  and  to 
identify  those  background  variables  or 
combination  of  variables  that  would  be 
most  predictive  of  future  police  per- 
formance. The  study  was  felt  to  be  of 
value  to  the  department  by  providing  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  background  data  and 
later  performance  and,  as  a result,  could 
enable  applicant  investigators  to  give 
precedence  to  those  background  vari- 
ables that  have  the  greatest  predictive 
value.  As  an  economy  measure,  it  would 
assist  the  department,  which  spends 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
applicant  investigations,  to  concentrate 
on  those  factors  that  can  demonstrably 
be  correlated  with  on-the-job  perform- 
ance. 

Mealia’s  research  design  involved 


two  components.  First,  he  would  ran- 
domly select  a sample  of  500  officers 
who  joined  the  department  between 
1964  and  1973,  a period  during  which 
selection  criteria  had  been  eased  and  a 
broad  range  of  background  behaviors 
could  be  expected  for  comparison  with 
later  performance.  For  this  random 
sample,  two  criterion  measures  were 
used:  a “composite"  measure,  which 
was  based  on  quantifying  each  of  1 1 
performance  dimensions  for  seven 
annual  performance  evaluations,  and  a 
“global"  measure,  which  was  based  on 
everything  contained  in  an  officer's 
personnel  folder.  The  major  modes  of 


analysis  would  be  a multiple  regression 
technique  and  a discriminant  analysis 
technique. 

As  an  additional  test  of  the  predic- 
tive validity  of  the  background  vari- 
ables, Mealia  also  planned  to  use  a 
discriminant  analysis  technique  on  two 
groups  of  150  officers  who  had  also 
entered  the  department  between  1964 
and  1973  and  who.  based  on  various 
criteria,  had  been  labeled  either  “poor" 
or  “superior"  performers.  He  felt  that  if 
background  variables  did  have  predic- 
tive validity,  it  would  be  even  more 
evident  in  this  analysis  since  the  offi- 
cers chosen  for  the  two  groups  would 
represent  the  margins  of  the  perform- 
ance spectrum. 

No  Computerized  Records 

In  order  to  assemble  his  data,  Mealia 
had  to  examine  manually  the  contents 
of  more  than  1,000  personnel  folders, 
since  the  information  he  was  seeking 
had  never  been  computerized.  Rele- 


vant variables  were  then  entered  into  a 
program  capable  of  being  analyzed  by 
the  Statistical  Program  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (SPSS).  Added  to  this  were 
numerous  trips  to  Albany  to  assemble 
and  meet  periodically  with  his  disserta- 
tion committee.  As  a consequence  of 
his  expertise  and  ongoing  involvement 
in  department  programs  concerning 
language  services,  Hispanic  concerns, 
liaison  with  the  Vera  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, and  crime  analysis,  Mealia  occa- 
sionally had  to  be  diverted  from  his 
research  in  order  to  accommodate  press- 
ing departmental  needs.  As  his  supervi- 
sor, I tried  to  limit  these  intrusions  but. 


due  to  the  nature  of  police  work,  some 
were  unavoidable.  I can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  12-hour  days  and  seven-day 
weeks  were  the  norm  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

Data  collection,  invariably  a prob- 
lem in  a large,  insular  bureaucracy,  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  high-level 
support  given  the  project  Personnel 
records,  always  considered  the  most 
sensitive  of  materials,  have  not  tradi- 
tionally been  the  easiest  for  researchers 
to  gain  access  to. 

These  unforeseen  obstacles,  how- 
ever, had  minimal  impact  on  the  overall 
schedule  and,  by  early  1990,  Mealia’s 
research  and  analyses  were  complete 
and  a first  draft  of  his  dissertation  was 
prepared.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
contrast  between  may  be  described  as 
“department  time"  and  “academic  time" 
became  apparent.  In  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, when  one  proposes  approximately 
one  year  to  accomplish  an  objective  — 
particularly  one  that  may  be  viewed 


with  skepticism  from  some  quarters  — 
tangible  results  are  expected  365  days 
later.  Academe,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a tradition  of  a mure  reflective  approach 
to  scholarly  work,  and  dissertation 
committee  members  often  are  also 
involved  in  their  own  teaching,  research 
and  writing.  Although  Mealia  had  what 
he  considered  to  be  a finished  product 
available  within  the  proposed  time 
frame,  the  process  of  review,  comment, 
minor  alteration  and  redrafting  re- 
mained. In  retrospect,  the  cooperation 
of  the  SUNY-Albany  faculty  was  ex- 
emplary Early  in  the  process,  while  on 
department  business  in  Albany,  I had 


visited  with  David  Duffee,  now  the 
Dean  of  the  SUNY-Albany  program, 
and  explained  the  project  to  him.  His 
interest,  support  and  assistance  were 
instrumental  in  successfully  complet- 
ing the  doctoral  process  within  the  strin- 
gent time  frame  proposed 

Upper-Echelon  Support 
Another  event  in  early  1990  en- 
hanced the  prospects  for  the  Research 
Center.  In  January,  Lee  P Brown,  the 
first  Ph.D.  to  head  the  NYPD,  took 
office  as  Commissioner  and  a month 
later  he  elevated  Raymond  W Kelly, 
the  center's  prime  mover,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  First  Deputy  Commissioner  As 
temporary  supervisor  of  the  Office  of 
Management  Analysis  and  Planning,  I 
assigned  Captain  Mealia  to  research- 
related  duties  while  he  awaited  the 
decision  of  his  dissertation  committee. 
One  of  the  duties  I assigned  to  him  was 
to  begin  a search  for  qualified  ABDs 
(doctoral  candidates  with  “all  but  dis- 


sertation"), both  to  succeed  him  and  t 
assist  in  criminal  justice-related  rescan: 
in  the  event  that  the  full  potential  of  th 
project  were  to  be  realized. 

In  April  1990,  little  more  than  a yea 
after  he  had  entered  the  Research  Ccn 
ter,  Mealia  successfully  defended  hi 
dissertation  and  was  informed  that  h> 
would  receive  the  doctorate  at  the  sprinj 
commencement.  His  findings,  nov 
bearing  an  academic  imprimatur,  wouli 
next  be  presented  to  the  Police  Com 
missioncr  and  other  top  executives  o 
the  departmeqt. 

Dr  Mealia  found  that  background 
factors  unearthed  during  the  prc-cm 
ployment  screening  were  in  fact  pre 
dictivc  of  subsequent  police  perform 
ance.  His  was  the  fust  large-scale  stud) 
of  the  NYPD,  and  apparently  of  an) 
police  agency,  to  successfully  validate 
background  factors  that  had  been  veri- 
fied, not  merely  accepted  as  self-re- 
ports, with  global  measures  of  police 
performance.  The  importance  of  his 
practitioner  experience  is  apparcnl 
throughout  the  work. 

His  research  served  to  justify  the 
expense  of  the  department's  extensive 
pre-employment  screening  process  by 
finding  that  recommendations  made  by 
staff  assigned  to  the  Applicant  Investi- 
gation Section  were  the  best  predictors 
of  performance  in  both  of  his  samples. 
He  recommended  that  this  investiga- 
tive process  never  again  be  compro- 
mised or  truncated  as  it  was  in  the  late 
1960's. 

Finally,  his  study  led  to  valuable 
suggestions  regarding  the  computeri- 
zation of  personnel  records,  the  utility 
of  written  Civil  Service  tests  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  department's  perform- 
ance evaluation  system.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  the  strong  belief  that  his 
overall  finding  of  a relationship  be- 
tween background  factors  and  perform- 
ance was  highly  general  izable  and  very 
Continued  on  Page  12 


"/n  the  Police  Department , when  one  proposes 
approximately  one  year  to  accomplish  an  objective , 
tangible  results  are  expected  365  days  later." 
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— as  in  'dumped': 


hedging,  city  manager  prunes  Vines 


^failed  from  Page  1 
jt  the  black  elected  officials  of  Dallas, 
who  had  urged  him  in  recent  weeks  lo 
resist  pressure  to  resign  in  the  face  of 
the  perjury  charges.  Some  supporters 
charged  that  city  officials  had 
“railroaded"  Vines.  An  outraged  Dallas 
County  Commissioner  John  Wiley  Price 
said  that  Vines  fell  victim  to  the  “good 
old  boy"  network  that  he  said  controls 
Dallas  politics. 

“Chief  Vines  did  not  fit  into  that 
'good  old  boy’  system,"  Pnce  told 
LEN.  “He  was  progressive,  he  promoted 
African-Americans  and  Mexican- 
Americans  better  than  anyone  — or 
everyone  in  the  history  of  this  department 
combined.  He  kept  this  city  from  going 
up  in  flames.  He  came  in  here  at  a very 
difficult  time,  and  they  treated  him 
like  a bastard  child  from  the  day  he 
arrived  in  town." 

Price  asserted  that  Dallas  residents 
would  notallow  the  Police  Department 
to  backslide  with  respect  to  its  treatment 
of  minority  officers  and  the  public  at 
large — and  would  once  again  demand 
the  selection  of  an  outsider  to  lead  the 
force.  “They're  going  to  have  a real 
problem  if  they  try  to  get  one  of  these 
incestuous  sons  of  bitches  from  inside 
the  department  (lo  replace  Vines].  We’re 
not  going  to  put  up  with  that  and  we’re 
damned  sure  not  going  to  put  up  with 
going  back  to  the  old  days.  We’ll  set 
this  city  on  fire,"  Price  vowed. 

LEN  was  unable  to  reach  Monica 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  2,000- 
member  Dallas  Police  Association,  who 
some  of  Vines’  supporters  had  charged 
with  abetting  the  Chiefs  downfall. 
When  Vance  announced  last  month 
that  he  would  seek  the  felony  charges 
against  Vines,  Smith  had  said  the  action 
gave  Dallas  police  officers  “a  sense  of 
vindication."  The  relationship  between 
Vines  and  the  mostly  white  DPA  was 


generally  chilly  during  the  Chiefs  tenure 
in  Dallas. 

In  a statement  obtained  by  LEN, 
Smith  said  the  “grand  jury  has  acted  on 
the  facts"  presented  by  the  District 
Attorney's  office  and  that  “the  criminal 
justice  system  will  now  take  its  course." 

“We  take  pride  that  the  officers  are 
working  hard  and  professionally  at 
fighting  crime  and  protecting  our  citizens 
during  this  time.  We  support  City 
Manager  Jan  Hart’s  search  for  a new 
Dallas  police  chief,"  Smith  added. 

James  Allen,  the  president  of  the 
predominantly  black  Texas  Peace 
Officers’  Association,  which  represents 
about  275  police  officers  in  Dallas, 
told  LEN  that  the  group  would  demand 
the  selection  of  a black  police  chief  to 
succeed  Vines.  Allen  praised  the  efforts 
of  Vines,  who  he  said  made  himself 
available  to  members  of  the  organization 
wishing  to  air  their  concerns. 

“We  reget  that  they  took  this  kind 
of  action  against  Chief  Vines.  Chief 
Vines  has  attempted  to  bring  this 
department  from  the  Dark  Ages  into 
the  1990’s.  The  upper  administrators 
and  the  Dallas  Police  Association  did 
not  accept  Chief  Vines  from  the  start. 
They  did  not  want  to  come  out  of  the 
past  for  whatever  reasons,"  said  Allen. 

Allen  said  his  group  would  launch 
a campaign  to  choose  a minority 
successor  to  Vines  because  his  white 
predecessors  “had  not  been  able  to 
bring  the  department  forward. ..in  the 
sense  of  equal  representation  throughout 
the  entire  department,"  especially  with 
regard  to  its  racial  makeup  vis-a-vis 
that  of  the  city  at  large. 

The  ethics  committee  of  the  Texas 
Police  Chiefs  Association  will  review 
the  Vines  matter,  and  until  that  time 
the  organization  will  not  comment, 
said  the  group’s  president,  Duncanville, 
Tex.,  Police  Chief  Michael  Courville. 


Mack  Vines 

Supporters  are  outraged  at  dismissal. 

“What  you  have  to  do  in  a situation  like 
this,  as  with  most  individuals  indicted 
by  a grand  jury,  is  wait  for  due  process,” 
said  Courville,  who  said  the  association 
did  not  want  to  “jump  to  conclusions. 
(Vines]  still  has  his  day  and  time  in 
court.” 

The  executive  director  of  PERF, 
Darrel  Stephens,  said  that  Vines  would 
have  to  relinquish  his  presidency  of 
the  organization  in  the  wake  of  his 
firing.  A new  election  will  be  held  to 
fill  out  the  remainder  of  his  two-year 
term,  which  was  due  to  end  next  June. 
Stephens  told  LEN  that  an  election 
date  will  be  set  when  the  board  of 
directors  has  finished  compiling  a list 
of  nominees. 

With  his  dismissal.  Vines  no  longer 
holds  the  status  of  general  member, 
but  is  eligible  to  continue  participating 


Honeymoon  is  over  as 
Dotson  is  sacked  in  Louisville 


in  PERF  as  a sustaining  member, 
Stephens  said. 

Stephens  said  he  was  “disappointed" 
by  Vines'  temunauon,  calling  him  “an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  law 
enforcement  community,  which  he  has 
served  for  over  30  years,  and  still  has 
the  respect  of  his  peers  and  of  the 
members  of  the  communities  in  which 
he  has  served.  “ 

The  charge  against  Vines  stemmed 
from  testimony  he  gave  to  the  special 
panel  on  Aug.  1 and  2.  It  wasdunnghis 
second  day  of  testimony  that  panel 
members  confronted  Vines  with 
allegations  that  he  had  tried  to  influence 
the  testimony  of  Assistant  Chief  Greg 
Holliday  regarding  the  speed  of  the 
department’s  internal  investigation  of 
LeMaire. 

Panel  member  Ray  Sanders,  the 
assistant  chief  of  the  Austin,  Tex., 
Police  Department,  told  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  that  the  panel  repeatedly 
asked  Vines  broad  questions  about  whom 
he  may  have  discussed  his  testimony 
with,  in  the  hope  that  Vines  would 
volunteer  the  information.  But  Vines 
testified  each  time  that  he  had  spoken 
with  no  one,  Sanders  said.  Panel 
members  expected  Vines  to  admit  to  a 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Holliday 
about  the  LeMaire  probe. 

In  a copyrighted  story  that  appeared 
on  Sept.  1,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
reported  that  Vance  had  offered  Vines 
a deal  to  spare  the  community  a drawn- 
out  prosecution  of  its  Police  Chief. 
Vance  said  he  offered  to  negotiate  with 
Vines'  attorneys  before  he  filed  the 
seven  charges  against  the  Chief,  but 
Vines  refused.  While  Vance  did  not 
reveal  any  specifics  about  the  deal,  the 
article  provided  more  details  about  the 
allegations  against  Vines,  attributing 
them  to  unnamed  sources  close  to  the 
panel  inquiry.  Those  details  included: 

H Vines  denied  to  the  panel  on  14 
different  occasions  during  his  second 
day  of  testimony  that  he  had  spoken  to 
Holliday  about  the  testimony  he  gave 
the  day  before.  The  panel  gave  Vines 
“every  chance"  to  admit  he  had  spoken 


with  Holliday  and  continually  reminded 
him  he  was  under  oath  and  under  a gag 
order.  After  another  denial  that  he  had 
spoken  to  witnesses.  Vines  told  the 
panel  he  had  talked  to  police  spokesman 
Ed  Spencer,  Mary  Suhm,  the 
department's  executive  director  of 
administration;  and  Assistant  Chief 
W.R.  Rollins.  He  added  he  had  tned  to 
reach  Assistant  City  Manager  A.C. 
Gonzalez. 

1 Vines  denied  that  he  had  tried  to 
influence  the  testimony  of  Holliday, 
who  was  to  appear  before  the  panel 
After  a fifth  denial.  Vines  recalled, 
“Oh,  wait  a minute,  I talked  to  Holliday  " 
Vines  said  he  had  spoken  lo  Holliday 
only  to  remind  him  to  show  up  before 
the  panel  on  lime.  Vines  added  that 
Holliday  had  asked  about  the  makeup 
of  the  panel  and  the  kinds  of  questions 
being  asked.  Vines  replied  that  he  spoke 
in  generalities. 

1 Vines  also  denied  five  times  that 
he  had  discussed  with  Holliday  the 
panel's  concerns  that  the  LeMaire 
investigation  had  been  rushed.  Vines 
reportedly  told  Holliday  to  blame  Marlin 
Price,  who  heads  the  Internal  Affairs 
Division,  if  panel  members  questioned 
him  about  the  speed  of  the  LeMaire 
investigation.  Holliday  reportedly  has 
testified  before  the  panel  that  Vines 
attempted  to  get  him  to  play  down  the 
speed  of  the  investigation.  Vines,  in 
his  own  testimony,  also  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  Price,  accusing  him  of 
overzealousness  in  disposing  of  the 
LeMaire  case. 

The  panel  concluded  that  the 
department  has  mishandled  the  LeMaire 
investigation  through  a “series  of 
paperwork  errors"  and  “careless 
inattention  to  procedural  detail,"  but 
found  no  evidence  of  criminal 
wrongdoing. 

Holliday,  who  had  been  suspended 
at  the  same  time  as  Vines,  was  reinstated 
by  Hart,  who  wrote  in  an  Aug.  29 
memo  to  City  Council  members  that 
the  District  Attorney’s  office  had  found 
that  there  was  “no  indication  that  Chief 
Holliday  was  not  truthful  lo  the  panel." 
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ment  toward  female  employees  of  the 
Police  Department. 

The  panel,  however,  based  its  rec- 
ommendations only  on  allegations  that 
occurred  after  Dotson  became  Police 
Chief  in  1982. 

Among  the  charges  against  Dotson 
that  were  substantiated  by  the  panel: 

1 Patricia  Dotson  suffered  broken 
ribs  and  other  injuries  in  a May  1983 
beating  by  Dotson,  and  in  1 984  sought 
treatment  for  a fractured  right  wrist. 
The  state’s  Department  of  Human 
Resources  reported  an  allegation  of 
spouse  abuse  made  by  Mrs.  Dotson  to 
Jefferson  County  Assistant  Attorney 
Mike  Conliffe  in  1985. 

Abramson's  investigators  corrobo- 
rated the  abuse  from  other  sources, 
including  the  Dotsons'  next-door  neigh- 
bors and  Mrs.  DoLson’s  son  from  a 
previous  marriage,  David  Cornell,  who 
said  that  he  saw  Dotson  “push,  shake 
and  sit  on  Patricia  during  arguments, 
and  that  he  observed  bruise  marks  on 
her  neck."  Louisville  police  Capt.  Carl 
Lindeman  said  he  overheard  Dotson 
scream  obscenities  at  Patricia  Dotson 
on  the  phone  and  his  secretary,  Billie 
Jean  Dillman,  reported  that  in  1984 
Dotson  told  her  he  had  broken  his 
wife's  arm  and  asked  her  to  fill  out  an 
insurance  form  for  the  family  doctor . 


Dotson,  in  sworn  testimony  to 
Abramson’s  investigators  and  at  a hear- 
ing last  month,  denied  the  allegations 
and  testified  that  Patricia  Dotson  was  a 
heavy  drinker. 

1 Dotson  had  physically  and  ver- 
bally abused  his  first  wife,  Martha  Jef- 
fries, throughout  the  course  of  their 
marriage  . The  panel  concluded  that  the 
prior  abuse  of  Jeffries  “would  not  pres- 
ent sufficient  cause  to  remove  the  chief 
of  police"  but  could  be  used  only  to 
provide  a basis  for  the  corroboration  of 
evidence  implicating  Dotson  in  the 
abuse  of  his  second  wife.  Dotson  again 
denied  the  allegations  in  sworn  testi- 
mony and  at  the  August  hearing. 

1 Dotson  had  regularly  engaged  in 
verbal  and  sexual  harassment  of  female 
employees  of  the  Louisville  Police 
Department  during  his  tenure  as  Chief. 
Dillman  testified  she  had  been  verbally 
and  sexually  harassed  from  1982  to 
1987  and  outlined  “incidents  of  un- 
wanted physical  touching,  offensive 
personal  behavior,  intimidation  and 
sexual  overtures'’  made  by  Dotson  during 
her  employment . Other  police  employ- 
ees, both  male  and  female,  testified 
that  Dotson  referred  to  all  women  as 
“dumb  broads"  and  had  made  unwanted 
sexual  advances  against  female  police 
employees.  Police  Officer  Debra 
Simpson  asserted  that  Dotson  had  made 


unwanted  advances  toward  her  in  1975, 
and  had  attempted  to  gain  entry  into 
her  apartment  against  her  wishes. 
Louisville  police  Sgt  Bridgett  Skaggs 
told  investigators  that  Dotson  had  said 
of  women:  “You  have  to  smack  them 
around  once  in  a while  to  keep  them  in 
line."  Dotson  again  denied  the  allega- 
tions and  produced  statements  from 
former  female  employees  that  he  had 
not  sexually  harassed  them. 

The  panel,  chaired  by  J.  Price  Fos- 
ter, the  dean  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville’s College  of  Urban  and  Public 
Affairs,  voted  9-to-l  to  recommend 
Dotson’s  removal.  The  lone  dissenter, 
T.  Patrick  Lampton,  said  he  voted 
against  the  recommendation  because 
Patricia  Dotson  did  not  appear  in  per- 
son before  the  panel.  It  was  after  Patri- 
cia Dotson  filed  an  emotional  distress 
lawsuit  against  Dotson  in  February  that 
the  allegations  of  spouse  abuse  came 
to  light. 

Lampton  added  that  “other  unsub- 
stantiated testimony  and  insufficient 
evidence  presented  did  not  give  me 
proof  that  Mr.  Richard  Dotson  was 
guilty  of  any  of  the  allegations  .”  Lamp- 
ton  also  cited  Dotson's  reputation  for 
honesty,  his  testimony,  and  the  lack  of 
corruption  in  the  Police  Department  as 
reasons  for  not  substantiating  the 
charges. 


WHY  REINVENT  THE  WHEEL? 

The  Association  of  Police  Planning  and  Research  Officers  International 
(APPRO)  is  composed  of  people  working  in  the  area  of  planning  and 
research  for  criminal  justice  agencies.  APPRO  was  founded  in  1970 
and  incorporated  in  1976  as  a nonprofit  organization.  The  association 
has  over  500  members  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
APPRO  is  based  on  the  sharing  of  information  involving  the  latest 
innovations,  issues,  problems  and  solutions  confronting  law 
enforcement  today.  Police  and  criminal  justice  agencies  face  common 
problems  and  needs.  APPRO  serves  as  the  forum  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  procedures  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  individual  participants 
Membership  includes  project  listing  manual  with  over  1,500  projects, 
newsletter,  and  advance  notice  of  annual  Training  Conference. 
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Commercial:  $5Ckyear  (Consultant,  technical  staff  from 

private  sector) 

New Renewal 
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Kinney  SE,  Suite  187,  Lacey,  WA  98503.  
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there  a doctor  in  the  house? 


NYPD  learns  a few  Ph.D.-level  lessons 
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likely  relevant  to  other  large  municipal 

police  departments. 

Lessons  Learned 
The  lessons  teamed  during  the 
Research  Center’s  three-year  gestation 
period  from  idea  to  the  first  sponsored 
doctorate  were  many,  but  the  principal 
one  was  that,  given  the  nght  set  of 
circumstances,  it  can  be  done.  In  the 
case  of  the  Research  Center,  location 
and  access  were  destiny.  The  concept 
that  the  department  should  do  some- 
thing to  assist  pactitioner-scholais  who 
have  expended  5 to  10  years  in  pursu- 
ing a terminal  degree,  some  on  depart- 
ment scholarships  and  others  at  their 
own  expense,  was  not  a particularly 

esoteric  one.  A properdebriefing  of  the 
14  SUNY-Albany  returnees  would 
probably  have  produced  similar  pro- 
posals. However,  once  they  had  been 
re-digested  into  the  bureaucracy,  often 
bearing  the  stigma  of  having  enjoyed  a 
“year-long  paid  vacation."  it  was  un- 
likely that  any  such  suggestions  by  them 
would  have  survived  the  upward  pas- 
sage through  the  organizational  com- 
munication net 


As  with  any  innovative  idea,  par- 
ticularly one  which  might  trigger  what 
Herman  Goldstein  has  called  the  subtle 
anti-intellectual  bias  of  many  police 
executives,  the  center  needed  a cham- 
pion. Were  it  not  for  then-Chief  Kelly, 
enjoying  both  the  support  of  and  access 
to  Commissioner  Ward,  it  would  not 
have  survived.  Even  if  it  had  somehow 
been  approved,  fatal  delays  could  have 
been  expected  in  the  acquisition  of 
space,  equipment  or  a qualified  candi- 
date. In  the  unlikely  event  that  a candi- 
date had  actually  commenced  work,  he 
or  she  would  have  frequently  been 
diverted  to  collecting  irrelevant  data 
(“bean-counting"),  writing  speeches,  or 
framing  answers  to  “cat-in-the-tree” 
complaints  from  irate  citizens.  At  the 
conclusion  of  exactly  one  year,  with  no 
doctorate  in  hand,  the  project  would 
have  been  evaluated  a failure  and  jetti- 
soned. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  Kelly's 
support  was  the  selection  of  the  first 
doctoral  candidate.  Captain  Mealia  not 
only  proved  to  be  a dedicated  and  ener- 
getic scholar,  but,  as  the  projected  fu- 
ture head  of  the  Research  Center,  he  is 
sure  to  serve  as  a role  model  for  the 


uncounted  number  of  employees  who 
may  be  engaged  in  or  are  contemplat- 
ing doctoral  work.  Undoubtedly  many 
such  people,  who  did  not  respond  to  the 
initial  invitation  to  apply,  are  closely 
monitoring  the  department 's  treatment 
of  the  center  and  its  first  successful 
scholar. 

Another  lesson  to  emerge  from  this 
project  was  the  effect  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  academic  doctoral  process  and  the 
resilience  of  the  new  administration  at 
One  Police  Plaza  in  dealing  with  it 
Upon  assuming  office  at  the  beginning 
of  1990.  Commissioner  Brown  was 
made  aware  of  the  pilot  program  and 
that  the  one-year  test  period  was  expir- 
ing. Perhaps  it  was  his  own  experience 
in  earning  a PhD.,  or  the  counsel  of  his 
new  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  or  his 
genuine  respect  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, or  a combination  of  these  factors, 
but  Mealia  was  permitted  to  continue  to 
struggle  through  the  rigorous  process 
of  defending  his  completed  work.  Indi- 
cations exist  that  future  scholars  enter: 
ing  the  center,  although  still  required  to 
be  able  to  complete  their  work  within 
approximately  one  year,  will  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  the  depart- 


ment is  aware  of  the  problems  which 
“academic  time"  can  cause. 

F rotn  Library  to  Laboratory 
Originally,  the  Research  Center  was 
designed  to  achieve  two  goals.  The 
first,  now  successfully  implemented, 
was  to  support  the  research  efforts  of  an 
ABD-employce  and  product  a spon- 
sored PhD.  in  an  area  of  interest  to  the 
department.  The  second  goal  was  to 

util  ize  the  expertise  ofboth  the  center' s 

graduates  and  other  ABD-employees 
in  producing  methodologically  correct 
criminal  justice  research  for  the  depart- 
ment. The  first  might  be  termed  “aca- 
demic research,"  even  though  it  would 
also  benefit  the  department,  as  had 
Mealia’s.  The  second  could  be  thought 
of  as  "company  research,"  intended  not 
necessarily  fix  academic  or  public  con- 
sumption, but  rather  to  assist  the  or- 
ganization in  its  operations  and  inform 
it  about  the  environment  in  which  it 
functions.  The  common  bond  among 
the  19  “documented"  ABDs  is  the  fact 
that  they  all  must  have  completed 
courses  on  research  methods,  usually 
one  to  two  years  of  rigorous  work 
Although  1 3 — the  SUNY  students  — 


had  done  so  on  department  sch 

ships,  the  other  six,  and  probably  n 

had  completed  their  doctoral  cc 
work  on  their  own  time  and  at  their 
expense.  This  group,  if  properly  n 
vated,  utilized  and  guided  by  $| 
sored  Ph  D s,  represent  a powerfu 
source  for  studying  the  numerous  p 
lems  confronting  the  NYPD  today 

The  challenge  that  remains  fot 
Research  Center  is  not  only  to  brinj 
remaining  19  “monks  in  the  libn 
out  into  the  criminal  justice  "lab 
lory"  where  some  may  also  comp 
their  doctoral  studies  in  a suppor 
and  collegial  atmosphere,  but  als< 
use  the  "laboratory"  itself  to  do  v 
police  academic-practitioners  shouli 
expected  to  do  best  — study  th< 
selves  and  their  milieu. 

(Richard  Mackesy  is  recently 
tired  as  a Deputy  Inspector  in  the  A 
York  City  Police  Department,  where 
last  served  as  executive  officer  of, 
Office  of  Management  Analysis  a 
Planning.  He  is  a doctoral  student 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  , 
peeling  to  receive  the  Ph.  D.  in  crimir i 
justice  in  1991) 


Residents  say  brutality  is  ignored: 

Dayton  police  get  suit  to  go  with  their  iron 
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times  with  a hot  iron  during  an  interro- 
gation in  an  apartment  by  three  police 
officers  who  were  serving  a search 
warrant.  The  officers.  John  Gamble, 
Terry  Hunt  and  Ronald  Norton,  were 
fired  by  Newby  on  July  20,  and  their 
actions  have  become  the  focus  of  a civil 
suit  against  the  city  and  Police  Depart- 
ment brought  by  Greer.  Montgomery 
County  Common  Pleas  Judge  Carl  D. 
Kessler  has  named  James  A.  Berry,  a 
former  prosecutor  in  adjoining  Clark 
County,  to  investigate  the  incident. 

While  the  “iron  incident,"  as  it  is 
referred  to  locally,  was  not  deemed 
racially  motivated  — both  Greer  and 
Gamble,  who  admitted  scorching  the 
suspect,  are  black  — local  civil  rights 
officials  say  it  illustrates  a long-term 
history  of  police  abuse  against  Dayton 
residents  both  black  and  white.  The 
Rev  W.T  Head,  who  investigates  al- 
legations of  police  abuses  reported*to 
the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 


Seattle  Police  Chief  Patrick 
Fitzsimons  says  that  any  changes  in  the 
way  complaints  against  Seattle  police 
officers  are  investigated  would  have  to 
made  through  collective  bargaining 
because  the  investigative  process  is 
adofxed  by  ordinance  in  the  Police  Guild 
contract. 

Fitzsimons  was  responding  to 
queries  by  LEN  on  a plan  unanimously 
approved  by  the  City  Council  on  Aug. 
6 and  based  on  a series  of 
recommendations  by  Seattle  consultant 
M.M.  Bell,  which  included  keeping 
more  complete  records  on  all  complaints 
lodged  against  officers,  tracking 
complaint  patterns,  and  distributing 
brochures  to  publicize  the  complaint 
process 


ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP),  said  he  re- 
ceives “two  or  three"  reports  a week 
from  residents  who  fear  confronting 
police  officials  with  allegations. 

“The  problem  that  we’ve  had  is  the 
response  that  the  city  administration 
and  the  Police  Department  has  given  — 
or  has  not  given  — to  citizens'  con- 
cerns about  police  misconduct.  We 
don't  feel  that  the  internal  affairs  uhit 
does  an  effective  job  of  investigating 
and  dealing  with  the  situations.  The 
chief  minimizes  the  situation  by  con- 
stantly stating  it’s  a ‘perception  prob- 
lem’ and  not  a real  problem.  So  when 
we  report  these  cases,  nothing  hap- 
pens," Head  said. 

The  clergyman  noted  that  105 
complaints  against  the  Police  Depart- 
ment were  made  in  1 989;  all  but  two  of 
those  were  dismissed  by  the  internal 
affairs  unit,  which  he  said  shows  “that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  complaints  that 
are  filed  get  dismissed." 


Fitzsimons  said  Bell's  report  did 
not  recommend  any  major  changes  and 
characterized  the  recommendations  as 
“administrative"  in  nature  and  designed 
to  “make  the  process  more  visible,  but 
it  will  be  the  same  process." 

The  City  Counci  1 has  requested  that 
Seattle  Police  Department  officials  look 
into  whether  the  department  should 
adopt  a matnx  system  that  matches 
types  of  misconduct  with  specific 
punishments.  “Our  recommendations 
are  going  to  be  that  the  matnx  system  is 
pretty  limited,  much  as  judges 
complaining  about  their  inability  to  use 
aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances 
in  an  individual  case.  Any  matnx  you 
use  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  give 
it  great  latitude.  So  we’re  not  antici- 


“We  have  a lot  of  concerns  about 
the  number  of  complaints  they  don't 
get  because  people  fear  going  to  the 
Police  Department  and  filing  complaints 
against  police  officers.  People  are  scared 
to  death  around  here,"  said  Head. 

Jose  Lopez,  a Troy,  Ohio,  lawyer 
who  was  appointed  as  a special  prose- 
cutor by  Kessler  in  1985  in  a probe  of 
police  misconduct,  said  in  a recent 
Dayton  Daily  News  interview  that  po- 
lice attitudes  that  have  allowed  such 
abuses  have  not  changed  in  recent  years. 
Lopez  investigated  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  that  included  the  acciden- 
tal killing  ofaNewCarlislemandunng 
a drug  raid  in  1983  His  report  led  to  the 
indictment  of  several  officers  for  abus- 
ing the  rights  of  criminal  suspects,  and 
concluded  that  an  independent  advi- 
sory board  composed  of  judges,  law- 
yers and  command  officers  be  estab- 
lished to  supervise  disciplinary  proce- 
dures within  the  department.  The  re- 
port also  contended  that  police  used 


paling  that  happening,"  said  Fitzsimons. 

“If  they  want  to  do  that,  they  can't 
do  it  by  themselves.  They  have  to  go 
through  collective  bargaining,"  added 
the  Chief. 

Mayor  Norm  Rice,  who  spearheaded 
the  study  four  years  ago  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  City  Council’s  public 
safety  committee,  has  repeatedly  said 
he  is  not  sure  such  a punishment  system 
can  be  devised  with  enough  flexibility 
to  take  into  account  individual  offenses, 
according  to  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Police  Capt.  Bill  Wright, 
who  heads  the  department's  internal 
affairs  unit,  and  Ed  Striedinger, 
president  of  the  Police  Guild,  agreed. 

But  Councilwoman  Jane  Noland, 
Continued  on  Page  13 


illegal  methods  that  led  to  increasing 
numbers  of  abuses 

Police  officials,  Lopez  said,  “knew 
or  should  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  these  illegalities  and  that  such  con- 
duct was  ignored  or  condoned  by  the 
supervisors." 

Neither  Chief  Newby  or  Deputy 
Police  Director  McDaniel  returned  calls 
from  LEN  for  comment.  A community 
affairs  officer,  who  identified  himself 
only  as  “Sgt.  Miller,"  conceded  that 


Continued  from  Page  5 
creased  deployment  ofboth  uniformed 
and  plainclothes  police  officers  in  the 
system.  “Officers  in  the  subways  are 
the  last  of  the  beat  men,"  said  SEPTA 
Police  Chief  Howard  Patton,  a 2 1 -year 
veteran  of  the  Philadelphia  police  be- 
fore moving  to  the  transit  force.  More 
officers  in  the  subway  system,  he  said, 
means  that  “the  bad  guys  arc  taking  the 
path  of  least  resistance  and  going  some- 
where else." 

Critics  grudgingly  applaud  the  suc- 
cess of  the  effort,  but  Richard  Costello, 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, questioned  why  it  took  the  noon- 
time robbery  incident  to  get  police  offi- 
cials to  do  something  about  crime.  “It 
was  like  a mobile  headline  squad,  run- 
ning around  after  the  fact  scratching  for 
personnel  to  meet  the  emergency,"  he 
said  of  police  officials'  anti-crime  ef- 
forts. Costello  admitted  that  while  the 
“problem  of  months  ago  seems  to  be 
under  control  today"  he  has  fears  about 
“what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow." 

A broad  range  of  tactics  have  been 
employed  by  SEPTA  and  Philadelphia 
police  officials  to  put  a clamp  on  cri  me . 
The  Major  Crimes  Division  set  up  a 
detective  task  force  that  focuses  on 
transit  crime,  plots  crimes  trends  and 


police  officials  are  reviewing  the  wi 
search  warrants  are  conducted. 

“Most  of  the  cases  of  alleged  bruts 
ity  seem  to  come  in  during  the  cxeci 
tion  of  search  warrants,"  said  Mille 
“so  the  policy  in  regard  to  that  is  bein 
changed.  It  has  not  been  formall 
changed,  but  the  command  staff  is  i 
the  process  of  looking  at  how  they  wai 
to  change  it."  Miller  said  he  could  n< 
provide  details  about  any  of  the  pot 
sible  changes. 


follows  up  cases.  Radios  that  didn’ 
work  underground  have  been  replaced 
allowing  greater  and  more  effective 
communication  between  officers,  anc 
SEPTA  police  officers  will  soon  have 
their  weapons  upgraded.  Fixed  police 
posts  are  manned  at  high-crime  sta- 
tions. 

Both  SEPTA  and  city  police  now 
have  surface  vehicles  at  their  disposal 
that  al  low  them  to  move  from  station  to 
station  more  quickly  to  respond  to  crime 
reports.  The  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sion donated  a vehicle  similar  to  a golf 
cart  for  patrolling  concourse  areas  of 
stations,  bringing  the  number  of  such 
vehicles  now  used  by  police  to  three.  K- 
9 patrols  have  been  reintroduced  in  the 
late-night  hours. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  a closer 
working  relationship  has  developed  be- 
tween SEPTA  and  Philadelphia  police 
— one  that  extends  to  off-duty  activi- 
ties as  well.  “The  two  departments  have 
really  formed  a partnership,"  said  Tiano. 
“We  put  out  crime  bulletins  and  send 
them  copies  every  day.  We've  even 
socialized.  We  went  to  their  banquet. 
They  came  to  ours. 

“It’s  good  for  morale  and  the  off- 
shoot of  good  morale  is  better  service  to 
the  public." 


Union  OK  needed  for  changes  in 
Seattle  internal-affairs  procedures 


Effort  on  several  fronts 
dents  Phila.  transit  crime 
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,ong,  lost  weekend: 


jrunken  cops  focus  agency's  attentions 


The  City  of  Louis  ville  will  appeal  a 
decision  by  a Jefferson  Circuit  Court 
civil  jury  on  Aug.  15  that  found  city  and 
police  officials  partially  liable  for  the 
actions  of  an  off-duty  police  officer 
with  a history  of  alcoholism  and  abu- 
sive behavior  toward  women  who  seri- 
ously wounded  his  girlfriend  with  his 
department-issued  firearm  in  a 1986 
shooting. 

The  jury  awarded  nearly  $1.1  mil- 
lion in  damages  to  43 -year-old  Donetta 
Payne,  who  was  shot  in  the  head  by  her 
live-in  boyfriend,  former  Louisville 
police  officer  Richard  King.  King,  50, 
shot  the  woman  after  breaking  into  her 
apartment  in  a drunken  stupor,  where 
he  found  her  with  another  man.  The 
bullet  he  fired  at  Payne  is  still  lodged  in 
her  neck  and  the  woman  subsequently 
suffered  a stroke  that  left  her  partially 
paralyzed. 

The  jury  found  that  all  three  parties 
— Payne,  the  city  and  King  — were  at 
fault.  Under  the  provisions  of  a com- 
parative negligence  statute  in  Kentucky 
law,  the  jury  found  Payne  15  percent  at 
fault,  and  the  remaining  85  percent  of 
the  liability  was  split,  equally  between 
King  and  the  city.  Payne's  15  percent 
will  be  deducted  from  the  total  $1.1 
million  award. 

Payne  had  sought  $6.5  million  in 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages. 
Her  lawyer,  Michael  Hance,  had  ar- 
gued that  police  officials  knew  about 
and  covered  up  King’s  alcoholism  and 
did  nothing  to  assist  the  officer  with  his 
drinking  problem  or  with  his  history  of 
physical  abuse  against  women.  The  city 
owed  Payne,  he  argued  in  his  opening 
’sRiiement,  because  officials  “ignored 
the  red  flags  dial  should  have  told  them 
they  had  an  officer  out  of  control." 
Hance  was  unavailabe  for  further 
comment  as  LEN  went  to  press. 

Routinely  Drunk  at  Work 

King,  who  is  serving  a five-year 
prison  sentence  stemming  from  his 
assault  on  Payne,  admitted  during  testi- 
mony that  his  superiors  "covered  for 
me,  as  I covered  for  them"  during  his  22 
years  as  a police  officer.  He  also  testi- 
fied that  he  routinely  drank  at  work. 


slept  off  drinking  binges  on  a couch  in 
police  headquarters,  and  arranged  for 
detectives  in  his  unit  to  cover  for  him 
when  he  was  too  drunk  to  answer  tele- 
phone calls. 

King  had  had  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems at  work  before  he  shot  Payne.  In 
1982,  he  was  suspended  for  five  days 
for  bringing  an  alcoholic  drink  to  a 
training  class.  A year  later,  while  off 
duty  and  driving  his  commanding  offi- 
cer’s car.  King  passed  out  from  the 
effects  of  drinking  and  slammed  into 
the  rear  of  a truck.  No  investigation  was 
conducted  and  he  was  not  disciplined 
or  charged  with  drunken  driving.  No 
mention  of  the  incident  appeared  in  his 
personnel  file,  even  though  police  regu- 
lations require  that  all  accidents  involv- 
ing police  officers  in  city  vehicles  must 
be  investigated. 

Police  Chief  Richard  Dotson  testi- 
fied that  the  only  alcohol-related  inci- 
dent he  knew  of  involving  King  was 
when  the  officer  was  disciplined  for 
bringing  the  drink  to  class. 

Hance  also  insisted  at  trial  that  city 
officials  wereat  fault  under  a negligent 
entrustmenl  theory  of  tort-related  civil 
law,  because  the  Police  Department 
had  issued  a weapon  to  King  and  re- 
quired its  officers  to  be  armed  while  off 
duty.  Louisville’s  Assistant  Law  Di- 
rector Winst'  «n  King,  who  argued  the 
city’s  case  before  Circuit  Judge  Jack  E. 
Mudd,  insisted  that  the  city  was  not 
negligent  because  there  are  no  gun 
controls  in  Kentucky,  where  just  about 
any  “Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  can  own  a 
gun." 

The  city  will  base  its  appeal  on  the 
argument  that  the  negligent-entrustment 
theory  on  restatement  of  torts  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, “at  least  insofar  as  municipali- 
ties are  concerned,  and  secondly,  if  it  is 
adopted,  the  instruction  that  the  court 
gave  was  not  the  proper  instruction.  It 
did  not  require  the  jury  to  make  pre- 
liminary factual  findings  before  they 
could  get  to  the  bottom  line,”  King  told 
LEN. 

King  said  the  city  would  file  an 
appeal  with  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  sometime  during  September 


Implications  for  Employers 

Officer  King  and  Ms.  Payne  had 
been  living  together  for  about  18  months 
and  had  separated  about  six  months 
before  the  shooting.  King  had  made 
overtures  toward  Payne  in  an  effort  to 
salvage  the  relationship,  and  had  met 
the  woman  earlier  in  the  evening  of  the 
incident.  City  attorneys  argued  success- 
fully that  because  Payne  had  known 
about  the  officer’s  drinking  and  abu- 
sive behavior,  and  continued  to  stay 
with  him,  she  was  partially  at  fault 
under  the  stale's  comparative  negli- 
gence provisions. 

Assistant  Law  Director  King  and 
other  city  officials  said  the  outcome  of 
the  case  could  have  significant  ramifi- 
cations for  local  governments  as  well  as 
private  employers . “ What  I see’  iHejufy 
saying  is  that  you  have  to  watch,  your 
people  more  closely,  and  if  you  don't, 
you’re  going  to  be  responsible  for  them, 
even  when  they’re  not  working  for  you," 
he  said.  King  added  that  the  jury's 
decision  reflects  “the  changing  times  in 
terms  of  people's  views  toward  spouse 
or  domestic  abuse,"  especially  since 
Officer  King  had  been  charged  with 
shooting  a previous  wife  in  1971.  The 
wife  left  Louisville  and  the  charge 
against  the  officer  was  downgraded  to  a 
misdemeanor.  King  was  suspended 
from  the  police  force  but  once  the  case 
was  disposed  of,  a Louisville  police 
captain  recommended  he  be  brought 
back  onto  the  force  because  the  inci- 
dent stemmed  from  a “domestic  mat- 
ter" 

“That  was  a perfectly  legitimate  view 
of  things  in  197 1 n<4ted  King,  the  city 
attorney.  “I  don't  think  anybody  would 
have  had  any  problem  with  the  inci- 
dent being  a 'domestic  thing’  that 
employers  stayed  out  of.  That  view,  at 
least  in  Kentucky,  has  changed.  And 
that  was  a factor  in  this  case.” 

“There  are  other  aspects  of  this  case 
that  could  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  law  enforcement  certainly  here 
[in  Louisville]  and  possibly  elsewhere 
in  the  country,”  said  Dan  Burgess, 
spokesman  for  Louisville  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson.  If  municipalities  are  to  be 
held  liable  for  the  actions  of  their  off- 


duty  law  enforcement  officers,  he  said, 
such  policies  as  allowing  police  offi- 
cers to  take  their  arrest  powers,  weap- 
ons and  police  cars  home  with  them 
may  need  to  be  re-evaluated. 

Tracking  the  Problem  Employee 
While  city  officials  believe  the  case 
"may  go  in  the  other  direction"  on 
appeal,  Burgess  told  LEN  that  it  none- 
theless will  be  used  by  Louisville  po- 
lice officials  “to  stress  how  important  it 
is  that  people  in  positions  of  command 
within  the  Police  Department  do  not 
cover  up  things. ..[and]  how  necessary 
it  is  for  people  who  are  in  command 
positions  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  officers  under  their  charge.” 
Several  officers  knew  of  King's 
alcohol  problems  but  failed  to  steer  him 
toward  readily  avaifable  help.  “Those 
programs  were  not  taken  advantage  of 
here  because  this  officer  had  a shield  of 
people  around  him  who  were  covering 
up  for  him,"  said  Burgess. 

The  King  case  may  also  have  reper- 
cussions for  another  civil  action  in- 
volving an  automobile  accident  in  which 
two  men  were  seriously  injured  while 
riding  in  a police  car  driven  by  a drunk, 
off-duty  narcotics  officer.  Scott  and 
Michael  Saylor  say  the  city  should 
compensate  them  because  police  super- 
visors knew  that  Willie  Tingle  was 
alcoholic  but  “negligently  entrusted" 
him  with  a police  cruiser  anyway.  Tingle 
put  on  the  car’s  siren  and  lights  and 
sped  down  a road  because  the  three 
were  late  for  dinner  at  a friend’s  house. 

Tingle,  who  was  dismissed  from  the 
force,  admitted  in  a deposition  that  he 
had  a long  history  of  alcohol  abuse. 
Attorneys  for  the  Saylors  contend  that 
police  officials  knew  about  Tingle's 
alcohol  problem  when  they  investigated 
claims  that  he  had  assaulted  his  ex- 
wife’s  boyfriend  in  1979. 

The  Louisville  Police  Department 
mandates  a maximum  penalty  of  dis- 
missal for  police  officers  who  engage 
in  alcohol-related  misconduct  or  refuse 
to  seek  help,  but  the  department  tries  to 
provide  rehabilitation  for  those  who 
need  it  in  an  attempt  to  allow  them  to 
"salvage  their  careers,"  said  a police 


spokesman,  Sgt.  Carl  Yates. 

“Whenever  possible,  we  try  to  sal- 
vage them  and  put  them  in  the  program. 

If  subsequent  offenses  occur,  the  pen- 
alties are  more  severe,"  said  Yates. 

Some  “Fall  Through  the  Cracks” 

"The  feeling  is  here  that  we  have  a 
good  program  and  that  it  appears  to  be 
more  than  adequate  at  the  present  time 
to  handle  [alcohol-related]  problems," 
said  Yates.  Such  a program  was  not  in 
place  when  King's  problems  first  be- 
came apparent,  he  said,  but  both  King 
and  Tingle  were  offered  assistance. 

The  Police 'Department's  program 
includes  counseling  referrals,  available 
through  the  chaplain's  office  on  a con- 
fidential basis,  for  anyone  who  “either 
decides  on  their  own  initiative  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program  and  recog- 
nizes that  they  may  have  a problem  or 
if  another  police  officer  or  command- 
ing officer  recognizes  that  they  have  a 
problem,"  said  Yates. 

Alj  command-level  employees  of 
the  department  have  received  sensitiv- 
ity trai  ning  to  deal  with  alcohol-related 
or  other  stress-related  problems  facing 
police  officers,  and  supervisors  “are 
required"  to  bring  any  perceived  prob- 
lems to  the  proper  authorities,  he  added. 

“But  sometimes  people  fall  through 
the  cracks  — and  that  can  happen  in  any 
department,"  said  Yates. 

“We  feel  like  the  program  is  good, 
but  like  any  program,  it’s  only  as  good 
as  the  people  who  make  use  of  it.  There 
has  to  be  a recognition  that  there  is  a 
problem."  noted  Yates. 


MOVING? 

Don't  leave  your  subscrip- 
tion to  Law  Enforcement 
News  behind.  Send  notice 
of  changes  of  address  to 
the  Subscription  Depart- 
ment at  least  six  to  eight 
weeks  prior  to  your  moving 
date  in  order  to  assure  best 
possible  service. 


Things  change  yet  remain  the  same: 

LAPD  sees  impact  of  changes  in  hiring 
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but  female  representation  in  the  higher 
ranks  is  "significantly  lower  than  at  the 
entry  level." 

$ In  the  years  since  the  department 
began  complying  with  the  consent 
decree,  attrition  rates  in  the  academy 
have  decreased  from  45  percent  to  20 
percent  for  blacks,  and  from  59  per- 
cent to  29  percent  for  females.  The 
study  noted  “improved  retention  and 
recruitment  programs"  and  “height- 
ened consciousness  among  the  train- 
ing cadre  of  the  necessity  to  remediate 
rather  than  discharge  seemingly  mar- 
ginal candidates." 

$ About  one-third  of  all  LAPD  of- 
ficers surveyed  had  relatives  who  have 
been  or  are  currently  employed  in  law 
enforcement  occupations.  A greater 
number  of  females  reported  having 
relatives  in  law  enforcement.  About 
one-half  of  all  officer  subgroups,  ex- 
cept minorities,  reported  that  relatives 
in  law  enforcement  influenced  their  de- 
cisions to  pursue  such  careers. 


I Most  officers  felt  that  pre-acad- 
emy training  was  "very  helpful"  for  in- 
creasing academy  passage  rates  and 
that  academy  training  programs  ade- 
quately prepared  them  for  the  streets. 

II  One  of  out  every  three  LAPD 
officers  reported  having  been  injured 
during  academy  training.  That  did  not 
vary  along  ethnic  lines,  but  one  of 
every  two  females  reported  being  in- 
jured during  academy  exercises  as 
compared  with  one  of  every  four  males. 
Females  and  non-minority  officers  most 
often  complained  of  knee  injuries.  Male 
and  minority  officers  typically  reported 
suffering  ankle  injuries.  Males  reported 
more  hand,  ankle,  chest,  head  and  shoul- 
der injuries  than  females,  who  reported 
more  knee,  back/spine  and  arm  injuries 
than  males. 

Commendations  and  Complaints 
1 Over  85  percent  of  all  LAPD  of- 
ficers in  the  study  sample  received  at 
least  one  commendation  during  their 
one-year  probationary  period.  The 


average  number  received  by  those  re- 
porting commendations  was  three.  On 
average,  29  percent  of  all  LAPD  offi- 
cers were  the  subject  of  at  least  one 
citizen  complaint.  Females  received 
slightly  fewer  than  those  in  the  other 
subgroups,  with  22  percent  reporting 
that  they  were  the  subject  of  complaints. 
Most  received  only  one  complaint  dur- 
ing the  probationary  period. 

1 Female  and  minority  officers  were 
less  likely  to  be  involved  in  more  than 
one  traffic  accident  during  pjrobalion. 

1 Female  officers  took  more  sick 
days  during  probation,  with  about  one- 
seventh  reporting  they  took  five  or 
more  sick  days  compared  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  all  LAPD  officers. 

1 All  police  officers  reported  they 
were  “very  satisfied"  with  their  jobs,  a 
finding  that  was  consistent  across  race 
or  gender  lines.  Most  said  they  would 
choose  the  LAPD  as  an  employer  if 
given  a second  chance.  Most  reported 
they  had  values  that  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  LAPD  Most  said  they 


would  refer  the  LAPD  to  friends  look- 
ing for  work. 

1 There  were  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  overall  cynicism  toward  their 
work  among  any  of  the  officer  sub- 
groups surveyed.  “Thus,  the  general 
outlook  of  LAPD  sworn  personnel, 
irrespective  of  gender  or  ethnicity,  is 
more  likely  professional  than  cynical 
toward  the  police  officer’s  role  in  soci- 
ety," the  report  stated.  The  report  noted 
that  the  lack  of  cynicism  suggest  that 
“most  officers  feel  as  if  their  present  ad- 
ministrative environment  affords  them 
adequate  opportunity  to  achieve  their 
career  goals  and  aspirations."  The  low 
cynicism  reported  among  female  and 
minority  officer  subgroups,  the  report 
suggested,  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  they  “are  most  likely  to  view  their 
past  and  future  opportunities  within  the 
current  LAPD  administration  as  equal 
to  those  of  other  officers,  including 
Caucasian  male  officers.” 

1 Minority  officers  were  more  cyni- 
cal than  other  officer  groups  regarding 


the  ability  of  the  police  to  accurately 
judge  human  behavior.  Most  officers 
were  highly  cynical  regarding  the  status 
and  function  of  the  average  detective 

Seattle  eyes 
changes  in 
IAD  procedure 
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the  current  chairwoman  of  the  public 
safety  committee,  believes  such  a 
system  is  necessary.  She  pointed  out 
the  case  of  an  officer  who  was  recently 
reinstated  after  being  convicted  of 
assault.  The  Public  Safety  Civil  Service 
Commission  overturned  the  dismissal, 
saying  his  punishment  didn't  match 
that  meted  out  in  similar  cases. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
will  extend  from  three  years  to  seven 
years  the  time  an  unsubstantiated  or 
uninvestigated  complaint  stays  on  an 
officer’s  record. 
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Jobs 


Police  Officers.  Oakland,  Calif.,  is 
seeking  candidates  for  appointment  as 
police  officers. 

New  police  officers  are  classified 
as  trainees  and  arc  compensated  at 
$2,690  per  month  until  successful 
completion  of  the  police  academy.  Salary 
for  officers  then  increases  to  $3,258- 
$3,928  per  month,  include  9-percent 
city-paid  retirement  benefits. 

For  more  information,  call:  (415) 
273-3338. 

State-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 

City  of  Syracuse.N.Y.,  is  seeking 
Hispanic/Latino  New  York  Certified 
Police  Officerswho  are  presently 
employed  as  such,  for  lateral-entry 
transfer. 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  police  officer 
ranges  from  $20,890  to  $31,787 
depending  upon  years  of  service  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than  450  sworn  personnel  and  provides 
urban  policing  for  a city  of  165.000. 

Syracuse,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-rate  schools,  health-care  facilities, 
pe forming  aits  centers,  and  spectacular 
outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include:  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  disability  benefits.  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  contact 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department's 
Personnel  Division,  511  South  State 
Street,  Syracuse,  NY  13202.  (315)  442- 
5290. 

Police  Officers.  The  Town  of 
Breckenndge,  Colo.,  situated  amid  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  seeking  qualified 
police  officers  who  wish  to  continue 
their  law  enforcement  careers  in  a setting 
that  is  friendly  and  fun  and  promotes 
personal  growth  and  professionalism. 

Minimum  requirements  include  two 
years  municipal  law  enforcement 
experience  as  a certified  police  officer. 
Proven  public  relations  skills  are  an 
absolute  requirement.  Applicants  who 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  may 
be  invited  to  take  a written  test,  polygraph 


and  psychological  examinations, 
extensive  background  investigation  and 
physical  exam.  Written  test  will  be 
scheduled  on  an  as-needed  basis  to 
establish  a long-term  eligibility  list. 
Beginning  salary  is  $27,110,  with 
excellent  benefits  including  a security 
deposit  assistance  program. 

To  apply,  submit  completed 
Breckenridge  application  to:  Police 
Recruitment,  Town  of  Breckenndge, 
Box  168,  150  Ski  Hill  Road. 
Breckenridge.  CO  80424  EOE/MF. 

Undercover  Investigators.  PLE,  a 
division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
is  seeking  professionals  to  work  as 
undercover  drug  investigators.  The 
position  requires  dedicated,  self-reliant 
individuals  who  are  capable  of  working 
with  minimal  supervision. 

Positions  are  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  relocation 
arc  required.  Previous  law  enforcement 
experience,  or  equivalent  education 
and  experience,  is  preferred. 

Income  will  vary  based  upon 
assignment  and  location.  Minimum 
salary:  $28,800,  plus  health,  dental 
and  life  insurance.  Excellent  potential 
for  advancement. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  PLE,  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
3401  Park  Center  Dr.,  Suite  345,  Dayton, 
OH  45414. 

Chief  of  Police.  Jackson,  Miss., 
population  208,000,  is  seeking  a proven 
police  manager  with  an  exemplary 
record  of  service  in  a biracial  community, 
to  head  a department  of  more  than  550 
personnel  and  a budget  of  $18  million. 

Strong  management,  leadership  and 
interpersonal  skills  are  essential,  and 
significant  management,  command/' 
supervisory  and  “street"  experience 
are  required.  The  police  chief  is 
appointed  by  and  reports  to  the  Mayor 
Salary  is  negotiable,  depending  on 
experience  and  qualifications. 

Apply  at  once  in  confidence  with 
complete  resume  to:  The  PAR  Group, 
Paul  A.  Reaume  Ltd.,  100  Waukegan 
Rd  , Suite  200,  Lake  Bluff,  IL  60044 
Telephone:  (708)  234-0005.  Fax:  (708) 
234-8309.  EOE. 


New  twists  in  pot  enforcemei 

National  Guard  plays  largest  role 
ever  in  domestic  marijuana  campaig 


Continued  from  Page  4 
indoor  greenhouses  or  squatting  on 
Federal  lands  to  plant  marijuana  plots. 
Some  officials  add  that  the  growers  are 
also  becoming  more  dangerous  as  they 
utilize  booby-traps  and  arm  themselves 
to  protect  from  crops  from  poachers. 

Another  reason  for  increased 
operations  against  U.S.  marijuana 
growers  is  rooted  in  foreign  policy,  as 
the  U.S.  Government  risks  presenting 
itself  in  a hypocritical  light  when  i( 
pressures  drug-producing  nations  like 
Colombia  and  Peru  to  eradicate  their 
own  crops.  “Wc  can't  be  viewed  as  the 
Y ankee  hypocrites,  to  the  north,”  said 
Stanley  Morris,  deputy  director  of 
supply  reduction  for  the  While  House's 
Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy.  “We 
have  to  be  tough  and  aggressive  about 
the  dope  being  grown  in  the  United 
States  as  wc  are  asking  other  countries 
to  be  about  theirs." 

One  example  of  the  Bush 
Administration's  “tough  and 
aggressive"  stand  against  U.S. 
marijuana  growers  occurred  in  July  in 


Humboldt  County  in  northern  California, 
where  200  Federal  agents  and  military 
troops  flew  in  on  two  C-130  cargo 
planes  and  seven  Army  helicopters, 
and  scaled  off  640  acres  of  the  King 
Range  National  Conservation  Area 
The  raid,  dubbed  “Operation  Green 
Sweep."  included  58  soliders  from  the 
U.S.  Army’s  7th  Infantry  Division  at 
Ford  Ord,  Calif.,  dressed  in  camouflage 
fatigues  and  armed  with  M-16  rifles. 
Led  by  officials  of  the  the  Interior ' 
Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  troops  scoured  the 
area  for  marijuana  plots  but  found  only 
1 ,000  plants  — less  than  5 percent  of 
the  number  seized  and  destroyed  in 
eradication  efforts  by  local  law 
enforcement  agents  in  1989,  according 
to  local  Sheriff  David  A.  Renner,  who 
criticized  the  effort. 

The  operation  provoked  controversy 
among  local  residents,  some  of  whom 
characterized  the  operation  as  “U.S. 
military  terrorism."  Representative 
Douglas  H.  Bosco,  a Democrat  who 
represents  the  district  that  includes  King 


Range  reserve,  also  criticize 
operation,  saying  that  his  consti 
were  offended  that  “our  regio 
being  treated  like  another  Pana 
something  And  then  some  people 
it’s  a joke  — I mean  to  have 
crouching  around  in  camouflage  i 
in  the  woods  and  in  people's  gan 

Administration  officials  retortc 
the  raid  was  necessary  to  Tec 
public  land.  “We’ve  said  that  if  wi 
took  out  one  plant,  it  would  be  » 
the  effort,"  said  Sheri  Be 
spokeswoman  for  the  Bureau  of 
Management. 

Similar  eradication-  efforts 
underway  in  Hawaii.  Kentu 
Missouri  and  Oregon  and  are  pla 
for  other  states  as  well.  In  Kenti 
Federal  agents  were  said  to  have  t> 
large-scale  spraying  of  marijuana  < 
using  a toxic  herbicide  ca 
glyphosate.  The  news  will  no  d 
offend  environmentalists,  whose  ot 
put  a stop  to  the  use  of  the  substanc 
marijuana  eradication  nearly  a dc< 
ago. 


Government  notes  sharp  drop 
in  pot  supply,  rise  in  prices 


Continued  from  Page  4 
outstripped  that  of  com.  the  nation's 
number-one  legal  cash  crop,  with  a 
harvest  worth  $13.4  billion. 

Less  foreign  marijuana  is  entering 
the  country,  say  officials  in  Texas, 
which  is  a traditional  transfer  point  for 
smugglers  bringing  in  cannabis  grown 
in  Mexico  and  other  Latin  Amen  can 
countries.  Dallas  police  seized  three 
tons  of  marijuana  in  1988,  but  less  than 
a ton  last  year. 

“It's  been  a while  since  we’ve  seen 
any  major  quantities  of  marijuana," 
said  Sgt.  Dan  Asbill  of  the  Dallas 
Police  Department's  narcotics  divi- 
sion. 

DEA’s  Tom  Lentini,  who  is  based 
in  the  agency’s  Houston  office,  said 
that  five  years  ago,  marijuana  sold  for 
$200  a pound.  Now,  depending  on 


quality  and  quantity,  the  price  can  go 
as  high  as  $1,000  a pound. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
also  apply  to  the  drug  trade  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Miami  and  other  U S.  cit- 
ies, as  drug  enforcement  officials  in 
those  areas  report  soaring  prices  and 


marijuana  shortages  “The  higher  pi 
clearly  indicates  there’s  no  deluge 
marijuana  available,"  said  Tom  Cj 
the  agent  in  charge  of  the  DEA's  Mil 
office.  “We  surely  haven't  seen 
60,000-pound  loads  so  common 
1985." 


Kentucky  "bulletin  board"  lets 
folks  sound  off  about  police 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name/Title 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City/State/ZI  R 


LEN-690 


Continued  from  Page  5 
each  caller  alotted  an  average  of  40 
minutes  per  call.  The  first  call  is  re- 
stricted to  10  minutes  so  that  the  caller 
can  leave  a message  for  the  system 
operator,  who  then  determines  which 
sub-board  accesses  the  caller  will  be 
given  and  the  amount  of  time  he  will  be 
allowed  per  call. 

“Debate  This"  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  15  sub-boards.  “It's  a pretty  hot 


topic  because  people  get  on  there  a 
debate  some  pretty  controversial  su 
jects,"  said  Rey.  “We  don't  censor  t1 
topic  and  we  don’t  censor  people 
ideas,  but  we  do  insist  that  you  mainta 
a little  decorum  in  the  way  you  exprc 
yourself."  And  for  those  who  don' 
Rey  said,  “We  have  a filter  syste 
built  in  so  that  if  you  do  use  son 
specific  foul  language,  it  traps  it  oi 
and  will  erase  it  automatically  " 


SECURITY  HEAD 


Large  New  York  graduate  school  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  individual  with  keen  insight  into  the  unique 
security  problems  of  an  academic  community.  An  ideal 
candidate  would  have  a minimum  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  police  science,  business  or  equivalent,  and 
experience  both  in  direct  law  enforcement  and  private 
security,  in  a management  capacity. 

We  offer  an  attractive  opportunity,  superior  compensation 
package,  including  liberal  insurance  and  vacation  policies. 

Please  forward  letter  and/or  resume  stating  salary  history 
in  confidence  to: 

BHA  Box  3059  - JJ 
555  Madison  Avenue 
Suite  1600 
New  fork,  NY  10022 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Pk  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
^rogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
Associates  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee: 

15-19.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness 
Instructor  Certification.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention  Through 
Environmental  Design.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$365. 

15-19.  Tactical  Operations  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $500. 
15-19.  Locks  & Locking  Devices  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  $650. 

15-19.  Drug  Unit  Commanders’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $395. 
15-19.  Investigation  of  Gangs  & Their 
Criminal  Activities.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $395. 

15- 26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $700. 

16- 18.  Supervising  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $250. 
16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee. 
$495 

16- 19.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $105. 

17- 19.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $295. 
22-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Milwaukee. 
Fee:  $495. 

22-25.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Fee:  $320, 

22-25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$550. 

22-26.  Tactical  Operations  II.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  fee:  $500. 
22-26.  Law  Enforcement  Labor  Issues. 
Presented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Safely 
Harbor.  Fla.  Fee:  $385. 


22-26.  Electronic  Surv  eillance  & Tracking. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  $650. 

22-26.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian 
Accidents  & Human  Factors.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $395 

24-26.  Tactical  Operations  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Fee:  $295 

28-31.  Second  International  Homicide 
Investigators  Association  Symposium.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Fee:  $95 

28- Nov.  2.  Annual  Conference  & Training 
Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Planners  and  the 
Association  of  Police  Planning  & Research 
Officers  International.  To  be  held  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

29- 31.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Fee:  $325. 

29-31.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles 
in  Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $300. 
29-Nov.  2.  Traffic  Accident 

Reconstruction  U.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

29-Nov.  2.  Ritualistic,  Satanic  & Sex 
Crimes:  Detection,  Reduction  & 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $365 
29-Nov.  2.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $595 

29- Nov.  9.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 

30- Nov.  1.  Managing  Field  Training 
Officer  Programs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $350. 

31- Nov.  2.  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $300. 

NOVEMBER 

5-6.  Basic  Intelligence  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 


& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Hanford,  Conn 
Fee:  $495. 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Retd 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Denver.  Fee: 
$495. 

5-9.  Policing  Executive/Private  Airports. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office 
Organized  Crime  Centre  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $400  (in-state),  $450 
(out-of-state). 

5-9.  Crime  Scene  Investigation,  Part  2. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police 
Department  To  be  held  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
5-9.  Telephone  Systems  I.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

5-9.  Selective  Drug  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III.  Fee: 
$450. 

5-9  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Hazardous  Materials  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $450. 
5-9.  Investigation  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

5-9.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider’s  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $595. 

5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

5-16.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $615. 

5-16.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor's 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  51,000. 
5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 


For  further  information 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N Cumberland  Ave., 
Airport  P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago,  IL 60666- 
0454.  (312)  763-2800. 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.,  Suite  1200,  Arlington, 
VA  22209.  (703)  522-5800. 

American  Society  of  Criminology,  1314 
Kinnear  Rd„  Suite  212,  Columbus,  OH 
43212.  (614)  292-9207. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  & Research 
Officers,  c^o  Pal  Eldridge,  (512)  886-2696. 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O  Box  2505,  Fort 

Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669,70 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St. 

Petersburg,  FL  33733.  (813)  341-4380. 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  606, 

Washington.  DC  20001 
Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 


Institute,  Building  3195,  Fort  McClellan, 
AL  36205-5114.  (205)  848-3336. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Homicide  Investigators 
Association,  c/o  Cindy  Lent,  FBI  Academy, 
(703)  640-1335. 

International  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners,  1560  Fishinger  Rd  , 
Columbus,  OH  43221.  (614)  451-8837. 
IPAC  Training  Inc„  1 Woodfield  Lake, 
Suite  139,  Schaumburg.  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Beriyville, 
VA  2261 1.  (703)  955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Attn.:  Sgt.  Liz  Brown,  9601  N.W 
58th  St.,  Miami,  FL  33178.  (305)  594-1001 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 
National  Crime  Seminars,  P.O.  Box  395 1 4, 
Chicago.  IL  60639-0514.  (312)  745-4392. 


National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  444  N 
Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  606,  Washington. 
DC  20001.  (202)  624-8560. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  1715,  Safety  Harbor,  FL 
34695.  (813)  726-2004. 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W 7th  St., 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth.  TX  76102.  (817) 
877-3355 

Operational  Support  Services  Inc.,  c/o  Dr. 
David  L.  Salmon,  3310  Candleoak,  Spring, 
TX  77388.  (713)  288-9190. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  7311  Greenhaven 
Dr.,  Suite  145,  Sacramento,  CA  95831.  (916) 
392-2550. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
p:0.  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box 
1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 1-800-323-4011 


5- 16.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident 
investigation/Traffic  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Franklin,  Tenn.  Fee:  $575. 

6- 9.  Data  Processing  for  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  SEARCH  Group 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 

7- 10.  42nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  in  Baltimore. 

7-10.  13th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
International  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Greenville, 

5 C Fee:  $200 

9-11.  Ritual  Crime:  Serial  Murder. 
Presented  by  National  Crime  Seminars.  To 
be  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Fee:  $225. 
12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 

6 Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fee:  $495 

12-14.  Commander's  Course  on  Hostage 
Incidents.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $400. 

12-14.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  & 
Practices.  Presented  by  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement  To  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  Fee:  $449  (register  before 
Oct.  2). 


12-16.  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Process.  Presented 
by  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Clearwater,  Fla.  Fee 
$375 

12-16.  Advanced  Management  College  for 
Law  Enforcement  Executives.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee.  $525 
(SLEI  member).  $750  (non-member) 

12-16.  Special  Operations  Reaction  T earn. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $500. 

12-16.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
Drug  Officers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $395 

12-16.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Clarkesville, 
Tenn.  F ee:  $395 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surfaces  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $395. 


NYPD  manpower  boost 
seen  as  crime  soars 
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to  New  York  City  authorities  declined 
by  2 percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  compared  to  1989,  violent  crimes 
had  increased  markedly.  The  report  said 
murder  was  up  by  42  percent,  robbery 
increased  by  1 1 percent,  and  rape  rose 
6 percent.  Cuomo  noted  that  the  size  of 
the  Police  Department,  currently  esti- 
mated at  about  25,700  officers,  declined 
by  4 percent  compared  to  its  size  during 
the  first  quarter  in  1989. 

5,000  Cops  Sought 

Cuomo  said  he  would  back  “almost 
any  plan"  to  finance  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional police  officers.  "You  will  do  it 
with  taxes,  you  will  do  it  with  taking 
from  other  parts  of  the  budget,”  said 
Cuomo.  He  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
about  $340  million  to  hire  an  additional 
5,000  officers  — the  number  advo- 
cated by  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P. 
Brown  and  City  Council  Speaker  Peter 
Vallone  to  restore  the  force  to  its  1974 
strength  of  about  3 1 ,000  officers. 

Any  state  troopers  assigned  to  New 
York  City  would  have  to  be  replaced, 
and  Cuomo  has  the  power  to  immedi- 
ately authorizespending  $12  million  to 
hire  300  new  troopers,  who  would  re- 
quire six  months  of  training  before 
taking  up  patrol  duties. 

In  a press  conference  later  in  the 
day.  New  York  Mayor  David  Dinkins 
said  that  with  Cuomo’s  help  “we  expect 
to  find  a way  to  pay  for  these  additional 
police  officers,  whether  the  cost  is  $300 
million  or  $400  million  or  $500  million 
a year.”  Dinkins,  who  has  avoided 
specifying  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers that  the  city  needs  to  hire,  said  for 
the  first  time  that  as  many  as  6,000 
more  police  officers  might  be  needed. 
Previously,  Dinkins  said  he  wanted  to 
wait  for  a report  on  the  deployment  of 
police,  due  from  Brown  on  Oct.  1, 
before  making  public  pronouncements 
on  police  manpower. 

“The  Governor's  willingness  to  join 
our  campaign  offers  substantial  hope 
that  these  thousands  of  officers  will  not 
vanish  with  the  next  budget  modifica- 
tion,” Dinkins  said. 


Dinkins  said  it  is  "not  an  unreason- 
able assumption"  that  city  officials 
would  ask  the  state  Legislature  to  fund 
the  additional  police  officers,  perhaps 
through  a special  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  tax. 

Even  as  Dinkins  and  Cuomo  spoke, 
city  newspapers  reported  another  in- 
stance of  the  random  violence  that  has 
seemed  to  grip  the  city  in  recent  months: 
An  account  of  an  18-year-old  Bronx 
youth  who  was  fatally  stabbed  10  feet 
from  his  home  by  a panhandler  de- 
manding a dollar 

Park  rangers 
getting  new 
job  functions 

Continued  from  Page  4 
said  John  C.  Benjamin,  a district  ranger 
with  a master's  degree  in  forestry.  “I 
had  no  idea  I would  be  breaking  up  bar 
fights,  investigating  murders  and 
making  reports  on  assaults." 

Rangers  are  lobbying  Congress  for 
recognition  as  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers.  The  designation  would  allow 
them  to  retire  with  a pension  after  20 
years,  inslead  of  the  30  years  of  service 
now  required.  The  increased  police 
duties  and  low  pay  — starting  salaries 
are  below  $15,000  a year  — make  the 
job  unattractive  to  many.  “Fifteen  years 
ago,  you  would  have  20  qualified 
applicants  for  every  job,"  said  Miller. 
“Today,  we  have  jobs  that  go  unfilled 
because  we  can’t  find  anyone  " 

Permanent  residents  at  the  Grand 
Canyon,  who  work  as  employees  of  the 
bars,  restaurants  and  stores  located 
within  the  park,  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  problems  there.  Alcohol 
plays  a large  role,  especially-  in 
campsites,  as  do  domestic  disputes. 
“People  are  on  vacation,  so  they  might 
have  been  drinking  all  day,"  said  Miller 
“Sometimes,  people  will  fight  with  their 
neighbors.  But  more  often,  we  get 
problems  between  people  who  came  in 
the  same  group." 
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